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CULTURE AND COMPETENCE’ 

Writixc from England to a friend in 
America, James Russell Lowell once re- 
ferred with affection to the English haze 
“which softens and civilizes (perhaps I 
should say artistically generalizes) all it 
touches, like the slower hand of time.’’ It 
has sometimes oceurred to me that most of 
our diseussion of educational questions, like 
the afternoon haze upon the mountains, 
‘artistically generalizes’’ while it fails to 
clarify our ideas. Just at this moment we 
are besieged on all sides by a welter of 
ideas in the form of magazine articles 
written by men and women, young and old, 
of all professions and conditions, some ex- 
plaining, others criticizing, a few defend- 
ing, the process of education. All this I 
regard not as evidence of the degeneration 
but of the vitality of education. Let one 
be permitted, however, the modest query as 
to how so many people ean be so omniscient 
on the same subject at the same time. 
I propose to speak upon the joint theme 
culture and competence though I know 
well that I can not diseuss fully in a few 
moments the diffieult problems intimated 
Still they lie at the 
heart of the most perplexing questions of 


oT 


by these two words. 


all education and one may as well face 
them frankly, even though he can not be 
certain to answer them adequately. 

You will pardon my entering at once the 
field of ancient controversy suggested by 
the words culture and competence. I do so, 
hot in the spirit of the controversialist, 
since I regard as fruitless most of the pres- 
ent diseussion as to the relative value of 
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cultural and vocational education, but as 
one attempting to find a way by which the 
richer meaning of both may be harmonized 
and brought to bear definitely and effec- 
tively upon educational procedure, particu- 
larly in the college. 

What is it that the thoughtful student 
most eagerly hopes and rightfully expects 
will be the personal benefit of a career in 
college? What is it that the far-seeing 
parent most wants for a son or daughter 
about to venture into the new series of ex- 
periences represented by the years of study 
and fellowship in college? At bottom they 
seek the same goal—culture and com- 
petence. I mean by culture a rich under- 
standing of the way in which the best 
spirits of all ages have lived and wrought, 
a sympathetic appreciation and under- 
standing of the social movements of the 
time and a developed critical faculty by 
means of which only judgments of value to 
the person and the race may be made. By 
competence I mean the trained capacity 
for the adequate realization of these ideals 
in some worthy life work—just what you 
have in mind when you use the phrase a 
competent person. 

You will note that I have not attempted 
to elaborate on the sundry meanings of the 
word culture as they have progressed 
through many connotations. We do well to 
forget the superficial meanings which have 
reigned from time to time and reinstate 
culture to its rightful place among the 
hierarchy of words whose destiny is the 
enrichment of all thinking and acting. I 
am not at all in sympathy with a species of 
competence represented by a narrow and 
dehumanized type of efficiency, which is as 
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much to be feared as the arrow that flieth 
by night, and for the same reason. A genu- 
inely competent person is one who is richly 
endowed, adequately trained, purposeful 
and magnanimous of spirit—one who 
knows how to organize and make effective 
for himself and others the knowledge which 
might otherwise remain generally diffused. 

The most casual observer among us must 
have oftentimes wondered at the surprising 
manner in which people who have had the 
advantage of higher education fail to make 
purposeful use of the knowledge which they 
possess. One might actually suspect that 
the purpose of the school and college is to 
teach that the value of getting information 
lies in the privilege of forgetting it when 
occasion rises to make it of use. The num- 
ber of cultured, liberally trained college 
graduates who are incompetent is beyond 
computation. This of course is not always 
the fault of the college. Even a college 
can not make basswood do the work of 
seasoned walnut. This is a fact calling not 
for irony and caustic invective or criticism, 
but for serious reflection. Every college 
official, alumni appointment secretary or 
employer of men and women is poignantly 
aware of the uncertainty, unhappiness and 
partial failure which lies ahead of gradu- 
ates who have not found their vocation or 
who find it only after many foreed detours 
along the rough road of uninteresting jobs. 
I do not speak of the greater number who 
enter immediately upon rich, unfolding 
tasks as the result of guidance before or 
during college days. This is a fact too obvi- 
ous to mention; but the other face of the 
shield is ugly, large and real. 

The observing person also witnesses side 
by side with the incompetent ‘‘cultured’’ 
person the narrowly effective specialist in 
every vocation who has no element of uni- 
versality in his outlook, no view of the 
larger social mission of himself or his 
nation, and little care for the survival of 
the imperishable ideals of the race. He has 
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learned one thing—and so far it is al] t 
his eredit—namely, to put his knowledge 
and experience on good terms and attach 
energy and endurance thereto. It is not , 
comforting spectacle to those responsible 
for the college that so large a percentage of 
its graduates do not bring their lives ty 
complete fruition because they are incapa- 
ble of associating knowledge and good judg. 
ment in some creative task with a fair 
measure of success. On the other hand. it 
is a positive loss when the rich fruits of 
study are neglected by the college graduat; 
whose goal is efficiency. 

Is there anything to be done to better 
this situation? Wherein is the college at 
fault? Are we in a fair way to a sounder 
more vital and comprehensive philosophy 
of life and learning? Will you bear wit! 
me while I give a very brief account of just 
how we have reached the present state and 
what appears to lie ahead, or perhaps | 
should say what must be ahead if wi 
to look to the college to make the highest 
contribution to individual power and na- 
tional welfare? 

The earliest tradition of the American 
college was built around the theory that 
culture and drill or discipline, if driven 
side by side, would make the educated per- 
son. A distinct professional life work pur- 
pose was in the mind of those early colleg 
men and the training was simple, unitor 
and inescapable. Culture was represented 
mainly by the classies and the rigorous 
logie of theological statement. Rigid dis« 
pline had its basis in drill—good alike tor 
body, soul and mind. The philosophy u 
derlying this regime was simple. 1! 
were no pestiferous professors of educatiol 
at hand to raise the question as to whethet 
a subject should be approached from ' 
psychological or chronological point | 
view. The aim of the college might ' 
summed up as follows: Men are best pre 
pared for vigorous eareers by hard #0 
concentrated drill upon assigned tasks; 4 
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college trained man should be a man of 
culture and refinement; therefore let drill 
be upon those subjects which represent the 
culture of the race, namely, the classies— 
a simple way of killing two birds with one 
stone. 

Two hundred and fifty years after the 
earliest colleges were established the presi- 
dent of one of those institutions justified 
his belief in the validity of this early theory 
of education by saying that the business of 
the college was to require a man to study 
in college the subjects which he would not 
use in later life by methods which he would 
use in later life. Thus for two hundred 
years or more this early tradition of the 
content of courses and the aim and method 
of instruction remained in undisputed 
power. 

About the middle of the last century 
there appeared in rapid succession a num- 
ber of new courses organized to conserve 
the steady inflow of new information. I 
refer to such courses as history, geography, 
science and modern languages. These 
courses were ‘‘admitted’’ to college with 
some hesitation and misgiving lest they 
might fail to offer the proper resistance to 
the immature mind and consequently lack 
the element of drill and discipline essential 
for the sharpening of the wits. The de- 
mand for such courses came first from the 
secondary schools, later from the colleges, 
and was the result of the admission to col- 
lege of a more heterogeneous group of 
students from publie and private schools, 
only a small proportion of whom planned 
‘o prepare directly for the professions for 
which the earlier colleges were founded. 
With the introduction of these subjects and 
the rapid inerease of students of widely 
varying interests, there arose a new philoso- 
phy of education. Its slogan was ‘‘Knowl- 
edge is power’’ and its method of attack 
was through the gateway of memorization. 
I do not intimate that the primacy of drill 
a8 @ means of grace was abandoned; it was 
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simply redirected to new paths and bul- 
warked with new arguments. 

It is now that we see the beginnings of 
dissatisfaction with the view that culture 
consists primarily in using for disciplinary 
purposes those subjects which should right- 
fully be studied for their own truth and 
beauty. The mind is now regarded both as 
a tool to be sharpened by drill and as a 
storehouse to be filled with knowledge. The 
literature of that period frequently referred 
to the ability of a student as his capacity 
for knowledge (a phrase still surviving in 
our collegiate vocabulary) as if the mind 
were an open receptacle ready to be filled 
from the overflowing knowledge of the 
teacher. The implication was that when 
the mind was filled the student was edu- 
cated. 

This magnificent phrase—knowledge is 
power—was undoubtedly a great encourage- 
ment and inspiration to many an eager, 
aspiring and ambitious young spirit, and 
the spur to determined study at length 
resulting in men and women of ideals, 
power and vision. But the plain fact is 
that knowledge is not at all synonymous 
with power. It may be only the hollow 
symbol of power, a clanging bell, aimlessly 
swinging over a fireless, powerless engine. 
Knowledge, or information, unrelated to 
the means of effective action in any field is 
like an ideal without the will or energy or 
strategy to make it count. Picture a man 
attempting to guide a lifeboat through the 
rough waters of a narrow channel, with 
only the knowledge he had gained from a 
reading of the effect of wind upon tidal 
waves, and the implication becomes plain. 

The significant failure of that period of 
collegiate education, not speaking of its: 
many advances and triumphs, is that it was 
primarily concerned in obtaining knowl- 
edge with little regard for reorganizing 
and using it, that is, relating it to a way of’ 
living. 

I have suggested the unparalleled growth: 
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of the school and college population during 
the late decades of the last century. With 
this came the establishment of new colleges 
and universities, and by inevitable social 
pressure the expansion of the curriculum 
to include practical or vocational subjects. 
Other important changes appeared 
promptly: a noticeable subdivision of 
courses to meet individual needs or choices, 
the introduction of a policy of wide and 
easy election of courses, the breaking down 
of the tradition that culture resided in a 
certain semi-sacred group of protected sub- 
jects, the rise of the doctrine of interest as 
determining the value of subject matter, 
and the determined emphasis upon research 
and specialization. What havoc this 
wrought in the older conception of training 
is well known. Emphasis tended to shift 
from the cultural to the practical—and the 
controversy waxed hot as to the relative 
importance of each. 

Colleges and universities hastily sought 
to make peace between the exponents of 
different views by the simple device of 
offering enough courses for all—that no one 
might be disappointed. They attempted to 
mean all things to all men. Was it English 
that was wanted for the farmer? He could 
find rural English. The prospective busi- 
ness man might select business English ; the 
journalist, newspaper English. Other 
themes came in for the same sort of honor- 
able treatment, as, for example, courses in 
all phases of management—school manage- 
ment, bank management, even stable man- 
agement—were listed as credit courses. 
The latter I recently noted in the eatalog 
of a distinguished western university. 

All in all, some real advances were being 
made, however, and one can rejoice in these 
without swallowing the whole. ‘‘The Greek 
poetess Corinna said to the youthful 
Pindar, who had interwoven all the gods 
and goddesses in the Theban mythology 
into a single hymn, that we should sow 
with the hand and not with the sack.’’ So 
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we must judge the final significance of this 
third tendency which I have deseribed, not 
by its failures (which were in the main the 
result of hasty attempts to provide for the 
educational needs of rapidly increasing 
numbers of individuals in the shortest pos. 
sible time), but by the general shakedowy 
of good which resulted from it. 

What were the obvious results? An in. 
creased emphasis upon individual needs 
and abilities, more encouragement to those 
eagerly seeking training in the power of 
critical judgment, and to those who had pro- 
nounced gifts for intellectual initiative the 
beginnings of the conception of the essen. 
tial value of the active as over against the 
receptive elements of education. A way 
was made for the entrance into the college 
curriculum of vast stores of recently formu- 
lated information, even though it needless}; 
segregated this information into a long 
catalog of courses and departments. 

I seareely need to call to mind some of 
the failures of this change, such as the in- 
troduction of courses with meager content, 
taught by ill-trained teachers with little or 
no background of liberal training but who 
saw only straight ahead through eyes pro- 
tected by blinders from recognizing th 
wider values of their subjects. It was 4 
period when unguided or misguided stu- 
dents elected a dismal hodgepodge of sul- 
jects—anything from French to finance— 
in their underclass years or entered hastily 
the field of specialization, spurred by 4 
righteous desire to ‘‘make a contribution’ 
to their subject, unmindful of their paltry 
training in wider fields. 

Although the changes were mainly '" 
the good, as I have said, the American habit 
of swinging the pendulum to the far & 
treme overbore our conservatism in educe 
tion and carried us far beyond the rang 
of wise practice in the subdivision 
courses. Once we were fully aware of tl's 
a wholesome rebound resulted. One of t' 
strangest phenomena in American edit 
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tional history oeeurred when almost in a 
day every college or university in the land 
suddenly discovered that it was not edu- 
cating its students. It found that it was 
rashly giving them a hurried ride on a pony 
express, changing horses at each turn of 
the road, and ending by covering the inter- 
collegiate mileage in schedule time with 
credits sufficient for graduation, but having 
dropped the lighted toreh—if by chance it 
had ever been lighted. 

I ean not pass without relating another 
important ineident in this rapidly changing 
panorama. The college teacher—the essen- 
tial factor in edueation—of broad training 
and genuine interest in students as well as 
in subjects, was being displaced by the uni- 
versity trained output whose vocabulary 
had been enlarged to include the word 
‘research’? whose desire was for a few 
students (the fewer the better) and larger 
appropriations for books and equipment. 
In general, he was not a well-informed 
man, or one who knew the wider impli- 
cations of his own subject. This new 
type of university graduate had one 
great asset, though narrowly conceived, 
namely, a wholesome desire for intellectual 
exploration—the first and last requisite of 
the seholar—and in this respect he far sur- 
passed his elder brother. Generally speak- 
ing, the new teacher was not a teacher, but 
a compiler of facts and figures with an 
exalted conception of the necessity of 
learning entirely through induction as op- 
posed to deduction. The thing he most 
reverenced was a fact—and this is a 
splendid quality if it does not imply a 
biased conception of the meaning of one 
set of facts in relation to the world of 
facts, 

What the college did at this critical junce- 
ture Was exactly what an individual would 
do—it attempted to conserve what it had 
won without saerificing the old. From the 
sudden emphasis on analysis and the 
breaking up of courses it turned right 
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about face and introduced orientation 
courses designed to cover the whole range 
of important knowledge from ‘‘Chaos to 
Coolidge.’’ It was a bold attempt to syn- 
thesize knowledge by setting a broad foun- 
dation for later years of specialized train- 
ing. The purpose was admirable and in the 
main the results were commendable. The 
purpose was to reemphasize the value of a 
cultural background to the later creative 
energies of men when directed to specific 
fields of labor. But it should be pointed 
out that this rejuvenation of the older 
synthetic courses was not at the expense of 
the well-earned opportunity to direct later 
years of work toward specific ends, namely, 
that of explorative and concentrated study 
mainly in the fields of one’s chosen interest. 

I have attempted to paint with few col- 
ors and strokes of the brush the picture of 
the four central themes in the cycle of cur- 
riculum changes in the American college, 
and the essential philosophy of each. Now 
permit me to draw in brief outline what I 
regard as the essential problems in collegi- 
ate education to-day and intimate the 
bearing of these upon the interesting proj- 
ect now being launched here at Claremont 
and of which we are all the pre-visioners. 

Is it not a striking and indelible testi- 
mony to the idealism of the nation that we 
have been unwilling to let pass from our 
schools and colleges the vision of what for 
lack of a better word we call liberal train- 
ing? When the specter of scattered, unre- 
lated, diffused, technical information in the 
form of specialized and highly analytical 
courses was once fully visualized as a possi- 
ble substitute for the rich fruits of knowl- 
edge, tradition and research concentrated 
in fundamental courses, the judgment of 
men was quick and sure. 

This does not of course mean that we are 
ready to go back to the earlier conception 
of the humanities as expressed in a certain 
limited group of protected subjects known 
as the classics. We have assuredly enlarged 
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our view to include subjects which were 
then not regarded as necessary or important 
or, indeed, as possible for the adequate 
training of the mind. It means that rich 
stores of newly accumulated knowledge 
which until recently have been half ob- 
secured behind forbidding names and tech- 
nical phraseology are being brought into 
the light of human understanding—human- 
ized, in other words. For ‘‘acquaintance 
with nature and laws of the world as inter- 
preted by science, philosophy and religion 
must be included among the humanities.’’ 

To bring together the facts of human 
achievement into courses which are accur- 
ate, painstaking, orienting and humanizing, 
taught by teachers of appreciation and 
broad understanding, this we shall con- 
tinue to regard as the first essential of edu- 
cation. Having said this with all conviec- 
tion, may I speak of another article of be- 
lief, namely, that the value of classical 
courses, both in high school and college, has 
been immensely overestimated, particularly 
for those not planning to pursue graduate 
study or those not gifted in the field of 
literature or abstract thinking? But this 
has no bearing whatever upon my funda- 
mental contention, namely, that we must 
not let liberal training perish from the 
colleges unless we are prepared to be faith- 
less to our national heritage and become for 
generations a nation without influence upon 
the ideals of the race. 

Turning from the tendency I have just 
outlined, we move with equal certainty to 
what appears to be the opposite direction. 
We are confronted by a strange paradox, 
but this is the way of life. Without for- 
feiting the ideal of culture we must with 
equal insistence maintain the value of 
training for competence as it relates to pre- 
paredness for a life career. Only those who 
walk in the shadow of fear have any anx- 
iety as to the meaning and value of this 
tendency. We witness the pathetic spec- 
tacle of men and women passing through 
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college gates to the work of life with about 
as little idea of what they want to do o 
the way to do it as a child has of the ny. 
merical system of the Maya Indians. 

I spoke some time ago of the effect of the 
English haze on the landscape. This phe. 
nomenon is reproduced in the intellectya] 
activity of many a college student, His 
career appears to be a long training jp 
emotional generalization, pleasant to recal! 
if one does not live by it always, but a 
sentimental rather than an intellectual ex. 
perience. The dear old college with its 
teachers, abandoned text-books, comrades. 
walks, athletic contests and classrooms are 
touched with the tender, purple, autumnal 
haze, but have no other reality. Principles 
of economics, Elizabethan drama, English 
history and electrodynamics are all equally 
well obscured by this same ‘‘ 


?? 


slower hand 
of time. 
I am not intimating of course that 1 
cultural is not essential to the type of com- 
petency I am defending. On the contrary, 
I am sure that it is. But, on the other 
hand, I am trying to eseape the drab, hazy 
diffusion of personality which results wher 
one attempts to live by that alone. Nor d 
I make specialization, or vocationalizing 
education, synonymous with competenc 
The two apparently opposing conceptions 
must be brought into a harmonious whole 
to make life a rich and effective passi0l 
Specialization, conceived of in large terms 
has proved the spur to qualities of int 
lectual energy and exploration and to the 
weaving together of all the elements of co! 
lege into a purposeful, eager, hopeful char- 
acter when other things have failed. W 
do well to learn that culture and specia! 
ization must be conceived of as friendly 
companions, setting out on a long, etern’ 
journey. | 
There is a saying that many Christia 
pray on their knees on Sunday and on the!" 
neighbors the rest of the week. I suspect 
that many conceive of college as a haven © 
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cultural prayer, and leave to the balance of 
life the task of competent preying. One 
hears of men who are intent, keen, success: 
ful business men by day and cultured, re- 
fned gentlemen in the midst of friends and 
hooks by night. Yes, but why not be a 
cultured, successful, competent gentleman 
by day and a gentle, cultured, successful 
business man by night? What I am really 
trying to say is that the college course must 
be pointed up, less diffused and generalized 
throughout, less hysterical, more mindful of 
the stately, purifying values of high pur- 
pose applied to the specifie task of a worthy 
vocation, requiring both trained intelligence 
and militant devotion. 

But by far the most important tendency 
in modern edueation and the one which will 
make all that I have been saying realizable, 
relates to the process of learning itself, 
when applied to all courses, whether de- 
signed for cultural or vocational ends. 
Some of you will reeall Mr. Dooley’s de- 
scription of the meeting between the college 
president and the freshman as he enters 
ge. It shows an almost uneanny pene- 
tration into the process of learning. After 
i few preliminary remarks Mr. Dooley has 
the president say to the freshman: ‘‘ Now, 
my young man, what subject would you 
like to have studied for you by one of our 
As for the first 
line of this tale of a freshman, I confess to 
incredulity, for certainly the freshman who 
meets the president of a college or univer- 
sity the first day after his arrival on the 
campus should regard himself forever after 
as a marked individual. But as for the real 
point, the incisive criticism of the receptive 
as against the active nature of education, 
there is truth in abundance. Is there any 
Way to say with sufficient urgency that 
knowledge must be fitted into the very fab- 
"ie of the individual and society if it is to 
influence the way of living? This I assume 
a the purpose of education. We are pass- 
ing surely from the time when knowledge 
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is regarded merely as something to be aceu- 
mulated to a time when it is conceived of 
as only the means to the practice of learn- 
ing, of living. 

Even in a subject so obviously susceptible 
to the practice of learning as physical edu- 
cation, we are just now beginning to find | 
out how to teach it. There are courses in ; oh 
calisthenics, gymnasium work and required a 
sports, and the stereotyped courses in 
hygiene, done by routine as if the student 
were living in a vacuum, and almost the \ 
universal consensus of judgment is that 
this training has scarcely any influence 
upon the health habits of the student 





















throughout later life. Knowledge respect- (fag 
ing health is generally treated like knowl- 
edge in other fields—as a thing apart from . 
life. I mention this because I regard the thy 





attainment of habits of health in college as 
one of the fundamental aims of college 
education. 

This I use only by way of illustration. 
The principle might apply equally well to 
knowledge acquired in the field of philoso- 
phy, science, history, art or English. We 
have had enough instruction in English in 
American colleges to produce generation 
after generation of inspired, creative 
writers. But we have not challenged stu- 
dents to eager, creative, intelligent labor in 
this field. On the contrary, we have built 
up great monuments of words and rules. “ 

It is told that Napoleon was once tact- 
fully reminded that creative literature was 
dying out in France. ‘‘Yes, it is true,’’ he 
admitted; ‘‘I shall speak to the Secretary 
of the Interior about this.’’ Does not this 
suggest the way in which the American 
college faculty in the face of the same 
dilemma would act? It would turn the 
matter over to the registrar, the high priest 
of creative propaganda in the American 
college. He would be advised to add or 
subtract some requirement for graduation, 
devise a method of altering the curve of 
variability or probability of passing exami- 
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nations, or institute some additional bit of 
machinery for the purpose of creating a 
Shakespeare, a Milton, or a Dante. 

In one of the greatest biographies ever 
written, John Morley relates that Gladstone 
was particularly fond of a story of a cer- 
tain resident of Boston who was making his 
first visit to England. By some chance the 
American had not become acquainted with 
the writings of Shakespeare. When the 
volume was placed in his hand he read it 
with interest and enthusiasm and turning 
it back to the owner, said: ‘‘ This is wonder- 
ful. I doubt whether there are twenty men 
in Boston who could do as well.’’ It would 
be too much to expect that Boston or any 
other American city could find twenty 
Shakespeares in any one college generation, 
but it would seem as if we might find a few 
in thirty generations. 

The high privilege and essential duty of 
the college is to start men and women in 
the way of cumulative, constructive, ex- 
plorative thinking. There is no other way 
of developing those precious creative facul- 
ties which lie more than half concealed in 
every individual. Thinking, learning, is 
always at the point of decision, and the 
faculty of critical judgment and adaptabil- 
ity is never cultivated so long as the mind 
is regarded as a receptacle, functioning 
best when it is placidly receiving informa- 
tion. The mind is being trained only when 
it is actively at work on interesting vital 
problems. Those who criticize the imma- 
ture and hazy inaccuracy of school and ecol- 
lege students may well ask whether the root 
of the difficulty is not that the teacher has 
failed to challenge the intellectual power of 
the students. Many sins, principal among 
them a certain conceit that they were pre- 
destined to save the soul of the world 
through research and a bias for early 
specialization, may be laid at the door of 
science. But this is far more than overbal- 
anced by the determined emphasis that 
science has placed upon the faithful, joyous 
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search in the realm of the unknown in order 
that some new light may be added to the 
knowledge that would enrich all lif. 
Science, however, no less than other fields 
of learning, has notably failed to teach the 
implications of its subject for the deeper 
meanings of life. Indeed, it has been sing. 
larly neglectful of this privilege. 

May I add that explorative thinking 
does not begin or end with any particular 
period in the educational calendar, with the 
junior or senior high school or at any 
division of the college or university course 
Rightly conceived, it is the only means of 
intellectual growth throughout all of life. 
though obviously there are places of empha- 
sis along the way, particularly as they bear 
upon the amount of concentration. My 
own observation is that the appeal of erea- 
tive expression comes to its finest fruitage 
in connection with one’s main life passion 
namely, his life work, whether it be in the 
field of literature, science, business or any 
other field of work. This is why I would 
make the most of this motive as a means of 
learning. 

Of course the goal of ai! education is 
character. But character is best developed 
in the way I have described. Rich, pur- 
poseful, rounded, effectual character comes 
in no other way than through the realiza- 
tion of matured ideals in successful accom 
plishment. 

You may be wondering why I make 10 
specifie reference to the program of colleg'- 
ate organization upon which we are ventur- 
ing here at Claremont and more specifically 
to the education of women. As to the for 
mer, all I have said bears upon the ultimat 
aim and purpose of all the colleges now 
planted or later to be established here, 
namely, the development in youth of t 
finer qualities of wisdom and characitt 
which are the priceless treasure of any 
nation. No college ean count itself wortty 
if its students fail to attain the habit of 
growth in all affairs of the mind and spit" 
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For what possibility is there of the more 
abundant life, to guide in the attainment 
of which is the innermost purpose of the 
college, unless students come to see that life 
is fundamentally an opportunity to grow 
and learn and explore and create in ever 
expanding measure by the aid of the vast 
light which the college has bestowed upon 
them. 

For us here at Claremont, with our con- 
ception of relatively small college groups, 
this is best done by exposing the student 
to the warm, nourishing life of cultured, 
inspired, competent personalities who have 
adequate physical equipment to supple- 
ment their personal energies, and by a 
method of study which will take the knowl- 
edge gained from books, lectures, reading, 
thinking and appropriate it for the enrich- 
ment of life. Our task is to engender the 
eager love of learning and serving, as a 
flaming motif in life. Anything that will 
contribute to the persistence and endurance 
of this passion for clear thinking and high 
purposeful living we shall not allow to 
perish, 

As for the education of women, my inter- 
est In it grows directly from thinking about 
some of the points raised in this inadequate 
statement of belief. Historically, the aim 
of women’s colleges has been to train in 
culture, with little direct thought of train- 
ing for eompeteney except perhaps in the 
field of teaching and indirectly for the 
higher graces of the home. The suggestion 
of training more directly for other voca- 
tions in college has given rise more or less 
to symptoms of academic hysteria. 

But we are at the beginning of a new 
chapter, the first chapter having already 
been written hesitatingly by several of our 
greatest colleges for women. No one is 
more certain of this than women graduates, 
young and old, or the young women now 
seeking admission to college. These are 


more alert to sense the exact condition than 
most of those who guide the destinies of 
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colleges from within. What a vista of new 
opportunities for creative energy in many 
occupations has opened up to the women of 
this generation! What will the reply of the 
college be to their new opportunities? Shall 
we consider for women, as we have for men, 
that preparation for competence may be 
hand in hand with training with culture 
and that the higher goals of life must not 
revere one to the neglect of the other? 

The implications of such a philosophy of 
learning and life are so obvious that even 
he who runs may read. I predict that dur- 
ing the immediate years ahead some of the 
most earnest and penetrating thinking that 
has ever been directed toward the solution 
of problems of higher education in America 
will center about the education of women. 
I can conceive of no task more important 
for the happiness and effectiveness of the 
women themselves or for the destiny of the 
ideals of the nation. And surely none more 
intriguing for the person interested in edu- 
cation than to attempt to apply the princi- 
ples of education to the well-earned freedom 
of women in fields of labor hitherto closed. 
The women of this generation are keenly 
alive to the presence of opportunity and 
eager to use it. If the doors of the colleges 
are opened they will surely pass through 
to the magnificent and eternal successes of 
life. It is our privilege to open the doors 
that the light of grace and truth may flow 
in. Then from out the college walls will 
come those who know the truth and are free 
and strong and competent to shed light 
upon the dark places of the earth. 

SRNEST JAMES JAQUA 





EDUCATION AND THE STATE’ 


I HAVE crossed the continent with de- 
light to accomplish two purposes. The 
first I accomplish easily and quickly by 
saying that it is the privilege of paying a 

1 Address at the ceremony of inauguration of 
Ernest J. Jaqua as president of Scripps College. 
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tribute of respect and affectionate admira- 
tion to the great woman whose generosity 
has made this day possible. The life of 
Ellen Browning Scripps is an exceedingly 
significant thing in the life of America. 
Associated on equal terms with her great 
brother, she began long years before women 
in this country were relieved of their legal 
disabilities and social and conventional re- 
straints, to make for herself a career—a 
successful career—in business, as a result 
of which she accumulated what the world 
calls wealth. 

We have had great women in America. 
For the most part they have been great in 
the things they have had to do with women 
and children—great like the soul of Jane 
Addams and the mind of Florence Kelly. 
But Ellen Browning Scripps marked out a 
eareer for herself in paths unknown to the 
feet of women, and, although she did sue- 
ceed in accumulating wealth, she never for 
one second lost that superb curiosity, that 
broad sympathy, that promised to benefit 
mankind everywhere. 

I can not help feeling that the young 
women who are to-day admitted to Scripps 
College and who in the passing years will 
take their places in the line of educated 
women to proceed from its doors have not 
only been benefitted by her money, but 
baptized by her spirit. And if it be true 
that on All Saints’ Day the spirits of the 
departed visit those alive, I should like to 
be here on some remote future All Saints’ 
Day and find how the visitation of her 
great spirit will be shown in the lives of 
those benefited. 

The second object of my journey was to 
talk about education and the state. Nobody 
will expect me to discuss education from a 
professional or academic point of view. I 
am not an educator; indeed, I wonder 
sometimes whether I am still edueated. A 
college once said I was; but in the mean- 
time I have lived a very active life and the 
things which constituted an education when 
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I was young have long since ceased to suf. 
fice for the dignity of that term. But I do 
know that the need of the world is for edy. 
cated men and women, and it is from the 
point of view of the state that I wani to 
diseuss the great thing that is being done 
here to-day and to discuss the trust that 
these young women are assuming and the 
responsibility they will owe to the great 
body of mankind, organized as we are into 
a political state. 

The world has changed more in the last 
fifty years—say from the day of Abraham 
Lincoln until now—than it changed from 
the days of Julius Caesar to the time of 
Abraham Lincoln. The state to which most 
people of my age grew accustomed when we 
were young and which we still retain has 
served to satisfy the needs of an expanding 
world in every respect except politicall) 
The only frontiers left are political fron- 
tiers. Knowledge is universal; finance is 
universal; commerce is universal. Th 
terests of nations interlock and interlace | 
such a way that the well-being of peopl 
China affects the economic and social ¢ 
ditions of the antipodes. There ar 
frontiers of knowledge except those whic! 
scholars of every tongue and race wnt 
to overcome in the common interest 
Perhaps there is no tie in the world con 
parable to the academic tie between 
scholars in every country of the world 
and no peace-making effort comparable t 
that performed by the college profess? 
who inculeates into students love of Just 
and a constructive and operative « 
for peace. 

I say that the world has changed. ™ 
I note the particular in which I am mon 
impressed by, it? We have just 
through the greatest war in the histor 
mankind. There is scarcely a pers! 
man, woman or child—in the United States 
who does not believe that war is an arcia 
way of settling international disputes, 
irrational and altogether unlovely — 
And yet I wonder if we know how ’ 
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we are in the entertainment of that opin- 
jon. ; 

While the war was in progress an ac- 
quaintance of mine went to Serbia. It was 
in the days of King Peter, and when he 
and his army had been driven back from 
his capital and all Serbia was in the hands 
of a foreign army. They had been driven 
back until they were in the very last avail- 
able mountain fastness, the last contact that 
the Serbian army could have with its own 
homeland. And they were making a des- 
perate struggle to stay on Serbian soil. 
Their army of a half million men was 
reduced to a handful of people. In the 
little village where my friend happened 
to be sent in his eapacity as a doctor, 
to prevent the spread of typhus, one 
evening he sat in a restaurant with an 
interpreter. There he noticed two very 
old men sitting at a table nearby, talk- 
ing with great animation, on whose faces 
he did not see the look of despair seen 
in the eyes of the other people. Their con- 
versation lasted so long and continued so 
animatedly that he asked the interpreter to 
overhear what they said and tell him about 
it. When the interpreter returned, he said 
with a smile, ‘‘You will be surprised to 
know, sir, that they are discussing the nezt 
war, 

The fact is that the European state of 
mind assumes that war is the normal way 
to settle international controversies. The 
defect that peace movements have in these 
days is that they are government made— 
made by official elasses—in response to the 
enlightenment that comes from interna- 
tional contacts at Geneva, but that the vast 
body of people whom those government offi- 
clals represent are wholly unaffected by this 
interchange of superior opinion. 

The world has changed, too, in this very 
mportant regard. The elash of interna- 
tonal opinion has been accelerated so that 
mare is no longer left an intermediate 
period between offense and action, which 
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has preserved the peace of the world in so 
many instances. There were two times in 
our own history when if there had been a 
cable across the Atlantic Ocean, we would 
have had a war with Great Britain. 
That we did not have war on those occa- 
sions was due to the fact that when En- 
gland got angry and sent us a harsh mes- 
sage, it took three weeks to come, and that 
when we did receive it and sent back a hot 
retort, the English by that time, for an- 
other three weeks had elapsed, had had 
time to cool off. They sent us a conciliatory 
rejoinder, and before receiving it we had 
had time to cool off, and so we accepted the 
answer. But under modern conditions, 
since science has given what James Russell 
calls ‘‘a common nervous system to the 
human race,’’ passions engendered in Lon- 
don are instantaneously felt in Washington, 
Chicago and Los Angeles. 

We are now in a world, too, in which man 
has accomplished strange wonders with the 
physical forces. I saw the other day where 
the Lord Bishop of Ripon said he thought 
it might not be an unwise thing to have a 
sort of interregnum in which the scientists 
and inventors were to stop discovering and 
inventing for a period of ten years, in order 
that we might catch up in our digestion of 
these wonders. 

Sir Oliver Lodge said in an address in 
London (and I may preface this remark by 
saying that it seems to me when the 
**spooks’’ are left out, he is a great scien- 
tist) that up to this time man has been 
dealing with molecular forces, as in steam 
and electricity, but that science was on the 
verge of discovering the ability to use 
atomic force. He says there is enough 
energy in a handful of matter to lift the 
German fleet from the bottom ocean and at 
Seapa Flow set it up on a Seotch moun- 
tain. God forbid that science shall dis- 
cover that secret until we shall have the 
moral intelligence and competence to deal 
with such power. 
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It may be that the discovery of the use 
of atomic energy is further off than Sir 
Oliver Lodge thinks—I am almost tempted 
to pray that it come not in my time—but 
we are to-day the masters of forces of which 
our ancestors dreamed not at all, forces so 
dreadful in their effects for evil that the 
contemplation of another world war is too 
shocking for the imagination to indulge in. 
And yet a world war will come. H. G. 
Wells has quite recently written an imag- 
inative article, imaginative but prophetie 
perhaps, in which he pictures a lot of peo- 
ple playing along the seashore. There are 
mothers watching while their children play 
in the sand, building dams to keep the water 
in. It is a beautiful picture. And then he 
says that within twenty years those chil- 
dren playing on that seashore will be in a 
war between Great Britain and the United 
States and that it will be the most dreadful 
war that the world has ever seen. 

As I survey the sky, I see no cloud the 
size of a man’s hand, or the size of his little 
finger, that promises any such deluge as a 
war between the two dominant civilized 
powers of the world. And yet wars come 
out of heated passions. They come out of 
conflict of interests, of which we, the plain 
people, know too little to be aware. Unless 
the world is to have a fresh deluge of that 
sort of thing, some substitute as a means 
of settling international disputes must be 
had, and back of having it there must be 
an opinion in the people themselves which 
not only desires it, but insists upon it and 
sustains it when it is suggested. 

And now I come to what seems to me 
the necessity from the state’s point of 
view for education. If I were to make 
a definition of education—perhaps no one 
would satisfy even me—I would like to 
quote ‘‘that perhaps the most outstand- 
ing mark of an education is the ability 
of a person to hold his judgment in sus- 
pense in the presence of unsettled ques- 
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moderns are particularly addicted to, it 
is to dogmatize when the basis of facts gets 
thin. As soon as we begin to be less sure 
than we ought to be, we talk in a loud Voice 
on theories. 

Now this is a democracy; it is governed 
by publie opinion. I am not unaware of 
the fact that there are people who do not 
believe that.. My very great friend, the 
editor of the New York World, Mr. Walter 
Lippman, has written a book in which hy 
leaves one with the impression that publie 
opinion does not exist. And yet I haye 
seen public opinion in this country twice 
in my lifetime quite definitely step in and 
alter the purpose of the federal govern. 
ment. Public opinion is not always active 
with us, but in great emergencies it does 
exist and as time goes on the need for an 
enlightened public opinion, an educated 
public opinion, will grow more and more 
pronounced, 

The war to which I have referred, th 
past war, was fought, we all believed, and 
I still believe, to make the world safe for 
democracy. Seven or eight years after it 
had been victoriously brought to a conclu- 
sion, the major part of the world was gov- 
erned by dictators, and that is still largely 
true. If there be such a thing as dis 
couragement—I am not susceptible to dis- 
couragement, I am an optimist, or | would 
not be here to-day—the most seeming]) 
discouraging thing in modern life is the 
discredit into which democracy and demo 
cratic institutions seem to have fallen. 

Now, there is just one country in thi 
world that must make democracy a success: 
there is just one country in which dictate! 
ships and tyrannies are impossible, and that 
is this country of ours. And there is Jus 
one people in the world who can preserv’ 
the great democratic heritage of mankind 
and that is youand me. Although many 
us may have solemn duties and grave 
sponsibilities, I venture as earnestly 4s 
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regular army had but one answer, ‘‘ Drill 
them!’’ So they drilled them until they 
were so tired they could almost have 
fallen in their tracks and were so sleepy 
they could only go to bed; then they would 
sleep, and when they wakened they were 
drilled again. It seemed to be the only 
means to keep them employed. 

Then there came up here and there 
throughout that body, spontaneously from 
the boys themselves, the answer which the 
oldest and wisest in the army and elsewhere 
had failed to find. They said, ‘‘Give us 
education ; give us the means of fitting our- 
selves to be further ahead when we get 
back home, by reason of our enforced ab- 
sence.’’ And so there grew up in France 
over night the most marvelous thing that 
has been seen in the world: a university at 
Beaune with ten thousand students. A 
hospital which we had built to take care 
of the casualties of a great battle, which 
fortunately was never fought, was con- 
verted into a university and as many men 
as could be spared gathered there—ten 
thousand—and out of that body, and from 
college faculties, gathered instructors. I 
saw there both the demonstration that the 
spontaneous tendency of youth is upward 
and also the demonstration of the democ- 
racy of learning. I went through the uni- 
versity and passed a classroom in which 
three men were studying calculus. One of 
the students was a captain, one a major, 
the other some other kind of officer—and 
the instructor was a doughboy. 

All through the army, not merely at 
Beaune, but in regional schools and in 
every university in Europe which could 
open its doors, our young men surged in, 
for these boys had seen in their army life 
some mysterious hand reach down and 
pick out this man and that and make them 
officers. They asked, ‘‘What has Jerry that 
I haven’t, that they should commission him 
as an officer, while I remain in the ranks?”’ 
They found themselves equally brave, 





equally hardy, equally willing. But they 
found that Jerry had education, and tha; 
the difference between getting ahead and 
standing still was education. So when they 
came back, the best we could do was expand 
our educational facilities until they became 
Montgomery Wards, or Sears Roebucks— 
mammoth educational institutions, stand. 
ardized in part, with microphones in the 
classrooms in order to reach outlying 
students. 

What was lost? The intimacy of per. 
sonal contact between instructor and stu. 
dent. What have we gotten? We have 
gotten, in a great many instances, instead 
of education a mass of unassimilated and 
unorganized information. That is not a 
substitute for education. 

Here in Scripps College and in Clare. 
mont Colleges you are trying an experiment 
which interests every thoughtful man and 
woman in America. You are limiting th 
number of students. You are going | 
bring them into direct and immediate per- 
sonal contact with the personalities of their 
teachers. You are going to educate and 
cultivate them so that they will have minds 
ornamented it is true with knowledge, but! 
with ordered knowledge, and so that the 
will have spirits restrained and disciplined 
by contact with experienced people. That 
seems to me to afford a basis for cultivating 
their restraint of judgment, a basis of toler 
ance and sympathy of opinion which ! 
very much needed in this democracy 
ours if its great world task is to be per 
formed. 

I saw the other day, perhaps in Co 
Humor, where some college men 
seated on a platform at a meeting simi’ 
to this, and some learned man had been 
invited to make an address. He saw a mé 
down in the front row of the audience, 
after observing him, he turned to the ™® 
next him and said, ‘‘ That is a very thougtt 
ful and impressive face down there.” - 
gentleman addressed, replied, ‘‘Oh, ] know 
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hody in this company from the oldest to 
the youngest has or can have a graver duty 
throughout his whole life than to contribute 
his share to that preservation. 

We are dedicating to-day a college for 
women. You are about to inaugurate a 
president of a woman’s college. I think I 
never heard in any day of my life as many 
good speeches as I have heard to-day, and 
nearly all of them were made by women— 
so far. That does not mean that the men 
did not speak so well, but they did not 
speak so often. I thought as I sat there 
listening, ‘‘ Well, surely, do we need a col- 
lege for women when so many cultured and 
fine-minded women can be gathered to- 
gether on an occasion of this sort? Are not 
the facihties adequate?’’ And then I re- 
flected that on the way out here I read 
‘Mother India,’’ and I thought of the 247 
million people who live in India, where 
women are despised, cloistered, treated 
with every brutality that we can think of, 
and yet rule that country. It led me to this 
conclusion, that much as we men may think 
we rule America, much as we may occupy 
the principal places and put on the finest 
official clothes, way back behind the per- 
formance of the man is essentially the in- 
fluence of the woman, and that if America 
is really to address herself to this great 
task for the preservation of democratic in- 
stitutions in the world, then education of 
women is just as important, perhaps more 
fundamentally important, than education 
‘or men. Indeed, if I were charged with 
the responsibility and given the means to 
rescue India, I would educate the women 
first and then be perfectly certain that 
every one would be educated in conse- 
quence, 

. Throughout the world only a little hand- 
‘ul of people are civilized. We send mis- 
‘ionaries to those who are not, and we try 
‘0 teach them our ethies ; we send merchants 
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imitate our business methods, and they 
imitate chiefly the things which in their 
eyes make us more efficient than they. So 
in practically every outlying country, while 
we see and applaud their imitation of us, 
we fail to perceive that they are imitating 
our means of making war. Even though 
we set our own house in order, the effect 
of what happens in these outlying places 
may ultimately mean a dissolution of our 
own civilization. Now what sort of educa- 
tion do we need? 

Well, I have back of me on this platform 
great representatives of great institutions 
of learning and I am afraid if I express 
some opinions as strongly as I feel them, 
they may regret that a more academic per- 
son were not brought here to-day to make 
this address. And yet I am going to say 
just What I think. I am not going to enter 
into the controversy between Dr. Abraham 
Flexner and the champions of the higher 
classicism. Dr. Flexner’s stand, I think, 
shows academic acumen and yet much of 
it, I feel, is solemnly wrong. And that is 
said with great respect for his learning 
and admiration for his splendid spirit. 

I know what has been happening in the 
colleges and I know why. The thronging 
pressure of young men and women around 
our colleges and universities has been so 
great that nothing could resist their de- 
mand for admission, and it came partly in 
consequence of a number of things, but the 
major cause of it was the world war. We 
had two million young men on the other 
side when the war was over; they were in 
a foreign country; we couldn’t get them 
home at once, for we did not have enough 
ships. We wouldn’t have for six months, 
perhaps a year, perhaps two years, and 
we were all terribly troubled about what 
was going to happen to them, away from 
home and the restraints of neighbor- 
hood opinion, which usually serve as a 
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that gentleman very well; he isn’t think- 
ing, he’s Just re-arranging his prejudices.’’ 

Now the task we have and the one upon 
which this institution has so hopefully set 
forth is that we may be thoughtful and not 
prejudiced ; that we may be restrained and 
dignified; that we may have a conscious- 
ness of dedication to the public interest of 
which we are a part. We can never have 
in this country an aristocracy like that of 
Great Britain, and we do not want it; and 
yet if our young people in America could 
get the spirit of devotion to their country 
that the young men in Britain have that 
makes them go off into remote corners of 
the earth and live under all kinds of con- 
ditions in order that they may get infor- 
mation and bring it back for the common 
eood; if we could have that as a part of 
education, then above the brawls of preju- 
diced and dishonest people there would be 
a bridge built high in the air and trod by 
the feet of a company of scholars ever 
increasing, whose enthusiasm would be 
such that every one below would listen, 
surrender their prejudices, take courage, 
and renew their faith in democracy. If 
we can but build such a democracy as that, 
our future will be safe. 

Mr. President, I heartily congratulate 
you—I envy you—sir, the opportunity you 
have to come in contact with these fresh 
young minds and to stamp some such 
thoughts and your own personality on their 
minds and to send them forth missionaries 
filled with culture and learning and with 
love of their country and of their fellow- 
men. 


Newton D. BAKER 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
MOVING PICTURES IN THE FRENCH 
SCHOOLS 
Tae New York Times reports that after an 
animated debate upon the merits of moving pic- 
tures as media of education and national propa- 
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ganda, the French senate on November 8 passed 
a resolution calling upon the minister of edu- 
cation, M. Herriot, to prepare an order “per- 
mitting rational general utilization of the cinema 
in all branches of instruction and in the social 
and professional education of citizens.” 

Responding to a prolonged interpellation on 
this subject, M. Herriot said: 


I am ready to do anything and everything pos- 
sible to give our moving-picture industry the pro- 
tection to which it has a right. I am aware of the 
necessity of coordinating our efforts in order to 
profit by French invention and to prevent the dis- 
coveries of our savants being exploited once again 
to the benefit of other peoples. 


Senator Bremier, who led the offensive on be- 
half of the movies, making a comparison of the 
French picture industry with that of the United 
States, said: 


In 1914 our cinematographic industry led the 
world, but we are now far outdistanced by the 
United States, who export their films to the whole 
of Europe—which does not prevent them complain- 
ing bitterly of measures affecting them in the 
matter of film importations. 

At the present time there are 120,000 motion- 
picture houses in the world, 25,000 of which are in 
the United States and 3,000 in France. In Amer- 
ica it is estimated that 55,000,000 persons attend 
the movies weekly, while cinema goers in France 
are restricted to about seven per cent. of the popu- 
lation, which is too little. 

It is estimated that a film which goes round the 
world is seen by 150,000,000 persons, which gives 
an idea of its immense importance from the point 
of view of propaganda. 

The invention of the movies has been compared 
to the invention of printing, which is perhaps an 
exaggeration; but its réle has become of inesti- 
mable significance, since it is employed not only 
for amusement but instruction, education and 


propaganda. 


M. Bremier admitted that movies, if unre- 
stricted, exercise pernicious influences, and he 
advocated suppression of immoral productions 
and others, such as some war films which 
“are of such a nature as to revive hatred among 
peoples.” 

In this connection, Senator Labrousse drew 
attention to other harmful features of the 
movies, urging strict control, especially in the 
use of the cinema for children. He said: 
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regular army had but one answer, ‘‘Drill equally hardy, equally willing. But they 
them!’’ So they drilled them until they found that Jerry had education, and tha; 
were so tired they could almost have the difference between. getting ahead and 
fallen in their tracks and were so sleepy standing still was education. So when they 
they could only go to bed; then they would came back, the best we could do was expand 
sleep, and when they wakened they were our educational facilities until they became 
drilled again. It seemed to be the only Montgomery Wards, or Sears Roebucks— 
means to keep them employed. mammoth educational institutions, stand. 
Then there came up here and there ardized in part, with microphones in the 
throughout that body, spontaneously from classrooms in order to reach outlying 
the boys themselves, the answer which the students. 
oldest and wisest in the army and elsewhere What was lost? The intimacy of per. 
had failed to find. They said, ‘‘Give us sonal contact between instructor and stu. 
education ; give us the means of fitting our- dent. What have we gotten? We have 
selves to be further ahead when we get gotten, in a great many instances, instead 
back home, by reason of our enforced ab- of education a mass of unassimilated and 
sence.’’ And so there grew up in France unorganized information. That is not a 
over night the most marvelous thing that substitute for education. 
has been seen in the world: a university at Here in Scripps College and in Clare. 
Beaune with ten thousand students. A _ mont Colleges you are trying an experiment 
hospital which we had built to take care which interests every thoughtful man and 
of the casualties of a great battle, which woman in America. You are limiting thi 
fortunately was never fought, was con- number of students. You are going ' 








verted into a university and as many men bring them into direct and immediate per- 
as could be spared gathered there—ten sonal contact with the personalities of their 
thousand—and out of that body, and from teachers. You are going to educate and 
college faculties, gathered instructors. I cultivate them so that they will have minds 
saw there both the demonstration that the ornamented it is true with knowledge, but 
spontaneous tendeney of youth is upward with ordered knowledge, and so that ther 
and also the demonstration of the democ-_ will have spirits restrained and disciplined 
racy of learning. I went through the uni-_ by contact with experienced people. That 
versity and passed a classroom in which seems to me to afford a basis for cultivating 
three men were studying calculus. One of their restraint of judgment, a basis of tol r 
the students was a captain, one a major, ance and sympathy of opinion which 
the other some other kind of officer—and very much needed in this democracy 


ner 


ours if its great world task is to be | 





the instructor was a doughboy. 
All through the army, not merely at formed. ee 
Beaune, but in regional schools and in I saw the other day, perhaps in aiid 
every university in Europe which could Humor, where some college men wer 
seated on a platform at a meeting simi 


n 


open its doors, our young men surged in, : 
to this, and some learned man had beet 


for these boys had seen in their army life ea 
some mysterious hand reach down and _ invited to make an address. He saw a - 
pick out this man and that and make them down in the front row of the audience, 
officers. They asked, ‘‘What has Jerry that after observing him, he turned to earn 
I haven’t, that they should commission him next him and said, ‘‘ That is a very tho ight 





as an officer, while I remain in the ranks?’’ ful and impressive face down there. — ' 
They found themselves equally brave, gentleman addressed, replied, ‘‘Oh, 1 kon 
_ —s ~ 
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There is a decided harmful effect by movies upon time the students are in South America attend. } 
the nervous system. The screen can easily produce ing school. 
hypnosis upon the hysterically inclined. The speed After a tour of the west coast of South aaa : 
with which a film is shown plays a big part in the. . ; 
: ica and through the Argentine and Brazil, Pro. ' 
factor of fatigue and nervous effect, which makes fessor Nylander states that the cond bg 6 a 
the movies altogether different from the theater. : : ittons in ] 
Teachers should be warned of the danger of films South America are much improved over what i 
to nervous children. These dangers can be reduced they were even six months ago. fi 
by the accompaniment of music, as in America, or 
by the use of short films, RACIAL RELATIONS IN THE SOUTH in 
RactaL relations in the South are improving 
M. Herriot stated that there was no danger of and one of the principal evidences of the im. - 
the movies displacing books in education or that provement is found in the general attitnde " 
they would destroy the work of libraries. He among the whites of the South toward the im. ex 
believed that “the book will always remain the provement of educational opportunities for wi 
basis of instruction and the means of communi- negroes, according to Dr. E. H. Shinn, chie! le 
cation of great minds with contemporaries and specialist in agricultural education, as reported art 
with posterity.” in the United States Daily. set 
SOUTH AMERICAN TRAVEL TOURS The education of two distinct races so they may - 
ProressorR TOWNE NYLANDER, of Princeton pupeny angus emestons ” on ee GS ae po 
Tat ; : , nomic conditions in a democracy involves more than 
University, has returned from South America the instruction ordinarily offered in our schools and _ 
after a visit of eleven weeks as representative of colleges. The active enlistment of all agencies enr 
the Institute of International Education of New oth in the schools and out, working for the edu due 
York, organizing two summer schools. More cational, economic and social conditions in the side 
than 400 teachers and students of American edu- South is necessary to establish racial relation on a neg 
cational institutions will attend the schools, be- satisfactory basis. No greater problem facing the 
ginning with the opening next July. nation to-day offers such a supreme challenge to TH 
Arrangements have been completed for teach- °¥* democratic ideals, as that of making © wis 
ers and students from the United States to %0ci#! adjustment of the hopes and aspirations of 0 
, ‘ the negro and the ideals, traditions and standards 
make the round trip to the South American ; es . 
, , . Of the white population of the Southern States. 
capitals at an expense of only $300 each. This rece! 
sum covers the fare at tourist first-class rates Dr. Shinn believes the negro and white peop! lumi 
and will include all expenses for a period of are understanding each other better, that leaders Thes 
five or six weeks. of both races are cooperating, and that develop- abou 
Professor Nylander believes that the schools ment of agricultural education, in particular, is year 
will offer a great opportunity for young Amer- making a worth-while contribution toward im- clude 
ieans who intend to go into foreign trade. proved relations. Negro agricultural colleges, exper 
South American railroads will make reduced the Smith-Hughes vocational schools and the ae i 
fares and industrial leaders have arranged to extension service are the three agencies pri- Kes 
throw open their plants for inspection. marily engaged in agricultural education. Th 0 
The courses will be conducted in the English work of the three is interrelated. a 
language, except one on tropical biology, which Each of the southern states has an agricul- ani 
will be in French, since it is expected that stu- tural college for negro students, which wit! — 
dents will come to it from all over the world. Hampton and Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Be | 
One course will be entirely on the Argentine, Institute render valuable service in training Bas 
including subdivisions of history, sociology, teachers and other leaders. In the past the ver 
political history and economic resources, and the quality of instruction in the negro colleges bs 2 . 
director of the American Club in Buenos Aires been hampered by financial weakness, but is 2°" eur 
has arranged lectures for the students to be improving. The Smith-Hughes schools have Ee 
is 





given by South American authorities during the helped the colleges as has the extension work 1" 
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that gentleman very well; he isn’t think- 
g, he’s just re-arranging his prejudices.’’ 
Now the task we have and the one upon 
which this institution has so hopefully set 
forth is that we may be thoughtful and not 
prejudiced ; that we may be restrained and 
dignified; that we may have a conscious- 
ness of dedication to the public interest of 
which we are a part. We can never have 
in this country an aristocracy like that of 
Great Britain, and we do not want it; and 
vet if our young people in America could 
eet the spirit of devotion to their country 
that the young men in Britain have that 
makes them go off into remote corners of 
the earth and live under all kinds of con- 
ditions in order that they may get infor- 
mation and bring it back for the common 
eood; if we could have that as a part of 
education, then above the brawls of preju- 
diced and dishonest people there would be 
a bridge built high in the air and trod by 
the feet of a company of scholars ever 
increasing, whose enthusiasm would be 
such that every one below would listen, 
surrender their prejudices, take courage, 
and renew their faith in democracy. If 
we can but build such a democracy as that, 
our future will be safe. 

Mr, President, I heartily congratulate 
you—I envy you—sir, the opportunity you 
have to come in contact with these fresh 
young minds and to stamp some such 
thoughts and your own personality on their 
minds and to send them forth missionaries 
filled with culture and learning and with 


love of their country and of their fellow- 
men. 


in 


Newton D. BAKER 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


MOVING PICTURES IN THE FRENCH 
SCHOOLS 
T uf New York Times reports that after an 
animated debate upon the merits of moving pic- 
tures as media of education and national propa- 
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ganda, the French senate on November 8 passed 
a resolution calling upon the minister of edu- 
cation, M. Herriot, to prepare an order “per- 
mitting rational general utilization of the cinema 
in all branches of instruction and in the social 
and professional education of citizens.” 

Responding to a prolonged interpellation on 
this subject, M. Herriot said: 


I am ready to do anything and everything pos- 
sible to give our moving-picture industry the pro- 
tection to which it has a right. I am aware of the 
necessity of coordinating our efforts in order to 
profit by French invention and to prevent the dis- 
coveries of our savants being exploited once again 
to the benefit of other peoples. 


Senator Bremier, who led the offensive on be- 
half of the movies, making a comparison of the 
French picture industry with that of the United 
States, said: 


In 1914 our cinematographic industry led the 
world, but we are now far outdistanced by the 
United States, who export their films to the whole 
of Europe—which does not prevent them complain- 
ing bitterly of measures affecting them in the 
matter of film importations. 

At the present time there are 120,000 motion- 
picture houses in the world, 25,000 of which are in 
the United States and 3,000 in France. In Amer- 
ica it is estimated that 55,000,000 persons attend 
the movies weekly, while cinema goers in France 
are restricted to about seven per cent. of the popu- 
lation, which is too little. 

It is estimated that a film which goes round the 
world is seen by 150,000,000 persons, which gives 
an idea of its immense importance from the point 
of view of propaganda. 

The invention of the movies has been compared 
to the invention of printing, which is perhaps an 
exaggeration; but its réle has become of inesti- 
mable significance, since it is employed not only 
for amusement but instruction, education and 
propaganda. 


M. Bremier admitted that movies, if unre- 
stricted, exercise pernicious influences, and he 
advocated suppression of immoral productions 
and others, such as some war films which 
“are of such a nature as to revive hatred among 
peoples.” 

In this connection, Senator Labrousse drew 
attention to other harmful features of the 
movies, urging strict control, especially in the 
use of the cinema for children. He said: 
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agriculture in creating desirable openings for 
students as teachers and leaders. 

The number of federally aided all-day negro 
agricultural schools has increased from 39 in 
1917-18 to 254 in 1924-25 and the enrolment 
from 1,025 to 6,374, but this represents only a 
fraction over 4 per cent. of the 146,000 negro 
farm boys between the ages of 14 and 20 attend- 
ing school. 

The first negro extension agent in the South 
was appointed in 1904, In 1923 the number had 
grown to 294, and the work is assisted by white 
extension agents in the territory, a cooperation 
which is exerting considerable influence in prob- 
lems of racial adjustment. The demonstrations 
are planned for simplicity and local interest and 
seek to carry the lessons to negro farmers and 
their families, to instruct them in better farm 
practices, to help them increase their earning 
power and to improve their homes and living 
conditions. In 1926, 32,000 negro boys were 
enrolled in club work. The extension work con- 
ducted by efficient negro agents has had con- 
siderable influence in checking the movement of 
negro farmers to the cities. 


THE COST OF A FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE 
COURSE 

ONE may gain an idea of the cost of an edu- 
cation in Middle West institutions from figures 
recently issued by Ohio State University at Co- 
lumbus and abstracted in the New York Times. 
These figures show that it costs on an average 
about $4,000 to put a student through a four- 
year course at that university. This sum in- 
cludes the personal cost to the student and ,the 
expense to the state. It varies, of course, with 
the individual and with the kind of course he 
takes, 

Of the total, about three fourths is personal 
*xpense to the student. The remaining thousand 
lollars or so is the investment the state and the 
tederal government make in him as evidence of 
their faith in the value of higher education. 
Based on the annual financial report of the 
versity for the year ending June 30 last, it 
9 on an average, $336 per student to operate 
“university during the last academic session. 
There were 13,023 students. 

This amount showed a marked decline over 
ago and was also smaller than the 
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figure for four years ago. In 1925 the cost of 
maintaining the university was computed at $432 
per student. Two years earlier it was estimated 
at $352. The shrinkage lies chiefly in the fact 
that the outlay for building and other capital 
equipment last year was comparatively small. 

Of the total expense, the state and the federal 
government bear about seven eighths of the 
cost, while the student meets the remainder. 
That is to say, the fees received from students 
last year totaled $556,159.31, but averaged only 
about $43 per student, or 12.7 per cent. of the 
cost. 

Of the amount expended for education at Ohio 
State last year, 79.4 per cent. came from state 
appropriations, 12.7 per cent. from students, 4.7 
per cent. from department earnings, 2.2 per 
cent. from the federal government, half of 1 per 
cent. from the endowment and only three tenths 
of 1 per cent. from gifts to the university. 

On the side of expenditures, instruction cost 
the greatest share, 63.9 per cent. Buildings and 
other capital betterments cost 13.4 per cent., up- 
keep and operation of the physical plant 12.4 
per cent., administration 3.8 per cent., the li- 
brary, including books and salaries, 3.6 per 
cent. and general expense 2.8 per cent. 

The total income chargeable to the business of 
education was $4,356,194.27. The total expense, 
accountable in the same way, was $4,379,098.68. 
The difference was carried over from the pre- 
vious year as part of the current assets. 

Students this year will pay a la¥ger share of 
the cost of operating the university, since fees 
in all but the colleges of medicine, dentistry and 
law, where they already were much higher, have 
been advanced $5 per quarter to $20. 

The university estimates the expense of the 
average student from out of the city at $658 a 
year, including fees, laboratory deposits, books, 
board, room and general expenses. It empha- 
sizes, however, that its estimate of $100 for gen- 
eral expenses “is always subject to the personal 
habits of the individual and varies according to 
the degree of economy exercised.” 


COMPULSORY MILITARY DRILL AT 
THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 

As a result of opinions they expressed at a 
symposium on compulsory military drill on No- 
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There is a decided harmful effect by movies upon 
the nervous system. The screen can easily produce 
hypnosis upon the hysterically inclined. The speed 
with which a film is shown plays a big part in the 
factor of fatigue and nervous effect, which makes 
the movies altogether different from the theater. 
Teachers should be warned of the danger of films 
to nervous children. These dangers can be reduced 
by the accompaniment of music, as in America, or 
by the use of short films. 


M. Herriot stated that there was no danger of 
the movies displacing books in education or that 
they would destroy the work of libraries. He 
believed that “the book will always remain the 
basis of instruction and the means of communi- 
cation of great minds with contemporaries and 
with posterity.” 


SOUTH AMERICAN TRAVEL TOURS 

Proressor TOWNE NYLANDER, of Princeton 
University, has returned from South America 
after a visit of eleven weeks as representative of 
the Institute of International Education of New 
York, organizing two summer schools. More 
than 400 teachers and students of American edu- 
cational institutions will attend the schools, be- 
ginning with the opening next July. 

Arrangements have been completed for teach- 
ers and students from the United States to 
make the round trip to the South American 
capitals at an expense of only $300 each. This 
sum covers the fare at tourist first-class rates 
and will include all expenses for a period of 
five or six weeks. 

Professor Nylander believes that the schools 
will offer a great opportunity for young Amer- 
ieans who intend to go into foreign trade. 
South American railroads will make reduced 
fares and industrial leaders have arranged to 
throw open their plants for inspection. 

The courses will be conducted in the English 
language, except one on tropical biology, which 
will be in French, since it is expected that stu- 
dents will come to it from all over the world. 
One course will be entirely on the Argentine, 
including subdivisions of history, sociology, 
political history and economic resources, and the 
director of the American Club in Buenos Aires 
has arranged lectures for the students to be 
given by South American authorities during the 
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time the students are in South America attend. 
ing school. 

After a tour of the west coast of South Amer. 
ica and through the Argentine and Brazil, Pro. 
fessor Nylander states that the conditions in 
South America are much improved over wha} 
they were even six months ago. 


RACIAL RELATIONS IN THE SOUTH 


RaciaL relations in the South are improving. 
and one of the principal evidences of the im. 
provement is found in the general attitade 
among the whites of the South toward the im. 
provement of educational opportunities for 
negroes, according to Dr. E. H. Shinn, chief 
specialist in agricultural education, as reported 
in the United States Daily. 


The education of two distinct races so they may 
properly adjust themselves to the social and eeo- 
nomie conditions in a democracy involves more than 
the instruction ordinarily offered in our schools and 
colleges. The active enlistment of all agencies, 
both in the schools and out, working for the edu 
cational, economic and social conditions in the 
South is necessary to establish racial relation on a 
satisfactory basis. No greater problem facing the 
nation to-day offers such a supreme challenge to 
our democratic ideals, as that of making a wise 
social adjustment of the hopes and aspirations of 
the negro and the ideals, traditions and standards 
of the white population of the Southern States. 


Dr. Shinn believes the negro and white peopl 
are understanding each other better, that leaders 
of both races are cooperating, and that develop- 
ment of agricultural education, in particular, \s 
making a worth-while contribution toward in- 
proved relations. Negro agricultural colleges, 
the Smith-Hughes vocational schools and the 
extension service are the three agencies pr 
marily engaged in agricultural education. Th 
work of the three is interrelated. 

Each of the southern states has an agricu- 
tural college for negro students, which wit! 
Hampton and Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute render valuable service in training 
teachers and other leaders. In the past the 
quality of instruction in the negro colleges has 
been hampered by financial weakness, but is 20¥ 
improving. The Smith-Hughes schools have 
helped the colleges as has the extension work ™ 
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vember 10 at the College of the City of New 
York, Alexander Lifshitz, a senior, and Leo 
Rothenberg, an underclassman, have been “in- 
definitely suspended” from classes. According 
to the account given in the New York Times, 
this is the first time since the undergraduate 
campaign against the course started two years 
ago that the college authorities have thus dis- 
ciplined students for activities in connection 
with protests against compulsory drill. 

The students are charged by President Fred- 
erick B. Robinson with having made disrespect- 
ful remarks about the faculty. Dr. Robinson 
refused, however, to make public the statements 
of the two students that are alleged to contain 
indications of their attitude of “disrespect and 
insubordination” towards the members of the 
faculty, which were recorded by a member of his 
office staff. 

Dr. Robinson said that definite action on the 
ease of Lifshitz and Rothenberg would be taken 
by the board of trustees of the college. Until 
then they are “indefinitely suspended” from en- 
joying any privileges of the college. 

The remarks said to be responsible for this 
move on the part of the administration with re- 
gard to Lifshitz as reported by The Campus, 
the undergraduate newspaper, follow: 


As long as we are here, agitation with regard to 
military science will go on in the college; we should 
strive to instill this spirit of agitation into the 
lower classmen so that they may carry on the pro- 
test against the compulsory feature of military 
training in the College of the City of New York. 
We do not seek the advice of experts, but we want 
student opinion on this matter. 

The faculty is not sincere in its tacit agreement 
with the student body concerning this issue. 


The Campus continues to say that “he [Lif- 
shitz] pointed out that the civilian drill some- 
what defeats the terms of the tacit agreement 
between the faculty and student body.” 

Rothenberg is alleged to have said that civilian 
drill was obnoxious training, in addition to em- 
phasizing the fact that students choosing the 
course had to pay $7 for uniforms. He is said 
to have further asserted that civilian training 
was given at inconvenient hours of the day to 
discourage students opposed to military drill 
from taking the alternate course. 


The Times recalls the fact that agitatioy 
against the compulsory feature of the army 
course was first started two years ago on A;. 
mistice Day by Felix S. Cohen, of the class o; 
1926, editor of The Campus, in an editorial. A 
referendum at the time showed the student body 
to be overwhelmingly against the course. The 
vote was 2,092 to 345. A questionnaire sent oy: 
to the parents confirmed the students’ vote by , 
similarly decided majority. During the move. 
ment The Campus was banned from making ej. 
torial comment on the course. Following ¢h 
continued protests of the students the adminis. 
tration introduced civilian drill a year ago as 
an alternate course to the army drill. At the 
time it was said to be a one-year experiment. 


THE SURVEY OF LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES 
ForMATION of a special advisory committe 
composed of nine members on the Survey o: 
Land-Grant Colleges of the United States, om 
of the largest of its character ever undertaken in 
the country’s history, was announced at the 
partment of the Interior. The committee ir- 


cludes: 


The Secretary of the Interior, chairman. 

The Secretary of Agriculture. 

President R. A. Pearson, of the University 
Maryland, representing the Associat 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 

President R. S. Wilkinson, of the State Ag’ 
tural and Mechanical College, Orang 
South Carolina, representing the Conferer 
Negro Land-Grant College Presidents. 

Francis G. Blair, State Superintendent of Pul 
Instruction of Illinois, Springfield. 

President L. D. Coffman, of the University 
Minnesota. 

President S. W. Stratton, of Massachusetts 
stitute of Technology. 

President Charles A. Lory, of the State Agric 
tural College of Colorado, Fort Collins. 

Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, director of the 
York State College of Home Economics, 
nell University 


. 


The survey of land-grant colleges was author- 
ized by the last session of congress at a cost 
$117,000 and is being conducted by the Bur 
of Education of the Interior Department. The 
are 69 land-grant colleges, each state and tert 
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agriculture in creating desirable openings for 
students as teachers and leaders. 

The number of federally aided all-day negro 
agricultural schools has increased from 39 in 
1917-18 to 254 in 1924-25 and the enrolment 
from 1,025 to 6,374, but this represents only a 
fraction over 4 per cent. of the 146,000 negro 
farm boys between the ages of 14 and 20 attend- 
ing school. 

The first negro extension agent in the South 
was appointed in 1904. In 1923 the number had 
grown to 294, and the work is assisted by white 
extension agents in the territory, a cooperation 
which is exerting considerable influence in prob- 
lems of racial adjustment. The demonstrations 
are planned for simplicity and local interest and 
seek to carry the lessons to negro farmers and 
their families, to instruct them in better farm 
practices, to help them increase their earning 
power and to improve their homes and living 
conditions. In 1926, 32,000 negro boys were 
enrolled in club work. The extension work con- 
ducted by efficient negro agents has had con- 
siderable influence in checking the movement of 
negro farmers to the cities. 


THE COST OF A FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE 
COURSE 

ONE may gain an idea of the cost of an edu- 
cation in Middle West institutions from figures 
recently issued by Ohio State University at Co- 
lumbus and abstracted in the New York Times. 
These figures show that it eosts on an average 
about $4,000 to put a student through a four- 
year course at that university. This sum in- 
cludes the personal eost to the student and ,the 
expense to the state. It varies, of course, with 
the individual and with the kind of course he 
takes, 

Of the total, about three fourths is personal 
*Xpense to the student. The remaining thousand 
lollars or so is the investment the state and the 
tederal government make in him as evidence of 
their faith in the value of higher education. 

Based on the annual financial report of the 
uuiversity for the year ending June 30 last, it 
cost, on an average, $336 per student to operate 
‘he university during the last academic session. 
There were 13,023 students. 

This amount showed a marked decline over 
"wo years ago and was also smaller than the 
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figure for four years ago. In 1925 the cost of 
maintaining the university was computed at $432 
per student. Two years earlier it was estimated 
at $352. The shrinkage lies chiefly in the fact 
that the outlay for building and other capital 
equipment last year was comparatively small. 

Of the total expense, the state and the federal 
government bear about seven eighths of the 
cost, while the student meets the remainder. 
That is to say, the fees received from students 
last year totaled $556,159.31, but averaged only 
about $43 per student, or 12.7 per cent. of the 
cost. 

Of the amount expended for education at Ohio 
State last year, 79.4 per cent. came from state 
appropriations, 12.7 per cent. from students, 4.7 
per cent. from department earnings, 2.2 per 
cent. from the federal government, half of 1 per 
cent. from the endowment and only three tenths 
of 1 per cent. from gifts to the university. 

On the side of expenditures, instruction cost 
the greatest share, 63.9 per cent. Buildings and 
other capital betterments cost 13.4 per cent., up- 
keep and operation of the physical plant 12.4 
per cent., administration 3.8 per cent., the li- 
brary, including books and salaries, 3.6 per 
cent. and general expense 2.8 per cent. 

The total income chargeable to the business of 
education was $4,356,194.27. The total expense, 
accountable in the same way, was $4,379,098.68. 
The difference was carried over from the pre- 
vious year as part of the current assets. 

Students this year will pay a la¥ger share of 
the cost of operating the university, since fees 
in all but the colleges of medicine, dentistry and 
law, where they already were much higher, have 
been advanced $5 per quarter to $20. 

The university estimates the expense of the 
average student from out of the city at $658 a 
year, including fees, laboratory deposits, books, 
board, room and general expenses. It empha- 
sizes, however, that its estimate of $100 for gen- 
eral expenses “is always subject to the personal 
habits of the individual and varies according to 
the degree of economy exercised.” 


COMPULSORY MILITARY DRILL AT 
THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 

As a result of opinions they expressed at a 
symposium on compulsory military drill on No- 


te 
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cial advisory committee, final plans for the con- 
duct of the survey by the Bureau of Education 
were also made publie through the following 
statement issued by Commissioner John J. 


Tigert, of the bureau: 


This survey is a national study of the accom- 
plishments, the status and future objectives of the 
land-grant type of education, and not a collection 
f surveys of individual institutions. The fune- 
tions of this type of educational institution as 

ginally established by congress and as developed 
uring the past three quarters of a century are 

lie and democratic in nature. They have prac- 
| purposes which are worthy of full recognition 

s belonging to the field of higher education. The 
urvey, therefore, is being conducted entirely from 
this point of view. 

While the bureau is maintaining entire control 
f the work and is assuming full responsibility for 
the report as finally issued, the different groups 
lready organized to promote the interest of special 

pects of land-grant college education and the in- 

viduals who are directing and who serve on their 
staffs are being utilized to the fullest extent. The 
rank and file as well as the leaders of land-grant 

lege edueation are being consulted and given an 
opportunity to express opinion. The personnel for 
the survey also is being drawn in a large part from 
he land-grant college group. 

All the lines of activity and interest and the 
relationships of land-grant colleges are being cov- 
ered by the survey. This means that the work is 
being organized upon functional lines. Under this 
vedure, specialists are being employed in each 
f the various fields of inquiry to complete detailed 
questionnaires upon their particular fields. Con- 
‘iderable progress has already been made in the 
Preparation of these questionnaires, which will later 
»e assembled, coordinated and consolidated. 

In order to establish personal contact with the 
workers in land-grant colleges and to diseover the 
matters which are to be included in the survey, and 


nr 


mat 


number of organizations are cooperating with 
the Bureau of Education in the work. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities is acting as 
contact between the bureau and the association 
and each section of this association has desig- 
nated a committee to represent their special 
interest. The Department of Agriculture is co- 
operating and making available its stores of 
information and technical knowledge. The 
American Veterinary Association has also se- 
lected a committee to act as contact between the 
survey and those interested in the professional 
training of veterinarians. The Association of 
Governing Boards of State Universities and 
Allied Institutions has appointed a committee 
to furnish information with reference to meth- 
ods of control and finance in land-grant col- 
leges. Similar arrangements are expected to be 
made with other organizations interested. 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


TWENTY-THREE honorary degrees were con- 
ferred by the University of Colorado at a con- 
vocation held as a part of its semi-centennial 
celebration. Nine men received the degree doc- 
tor of laws, five the degree doctor of science, two 
the degree doctor of education, three the degree 
doctor of divinity, one the degree doctor of let- 
ters, one man and one woman the degree master 
of letters and one man the degree master of 
journalism. Those to receive degrees were: 
James W. Barrett, city editor of the New York 
World, A.B., ’09, master of letters; Delph E. 
Carpenter, of Greeley, authority on interstate 
water problems and originator of a program for 
the exercise of treaty powers of states in inter- 
state river controversies, doctor of laws; William 
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vember 10 at the College of the City of New 
York, Alexander Lifshitz, a senior, and Leo 
Rothenberg, an underclassman, have been “in- 
definitely suspended” from classes. According 
to the account given in the New York Times, 
this is the first time since the undergraduate 
campaign against the course started two years 
ago that the college authorities have thus dis- 
ciplined students for activities in connection 
with protests against compulsory drill. 

The students are charged by President Fred- 
erick B. Robinson with having made disrespect- 
ful remarks about the faculty. Dr. Robinson 
refused, however, to make public the statements 
of the two students that are alleged to contain 
indications of their attitude of “disrespect and 
insubordination” towards the members of the 
faculty, which were recorded by a member of his 
office staff. 

Dr. Robinson said that definite action on the 
vase of Lifshitz and Rothenberg would be taken 
by the board of trustees of the college. Until 
then they are “indefinitely suspended” from en- 
joying any privileges of the college. 

The remarks said to be responsible for this 
move on the part of the administration with re- 
gard to Lifshitz as reported by The Campus, 
the undergraduate newspaper, follow: 


As long as we are here, agitation with regard to 
military science will go on in the college; we should 
strive to instill this spirit of agitation into the 
lower classmen so that they may carry on the pro- 
test against the compulsory feature of military 
training in the College of the City of New York. 
We do not seek the advice of experts, but we want 
student opinion on this matter. 

The faculty is not sincere in its tacit agreement 
with the student body concerning this issue. 


The Campus continues to say that “he [Lif- 
shitz] pointed out that the civilian drill some- 
what defeats the terms of the tacit agreement 
between the faculty and student body.” 

Rothenberg is alleged to have said that civilian 
drill was obnoxious training, in addition to em- 
phasizing the fact that students choosing the 
course had to pay $7 for uniforms. He is said 


to have further asserted that civilian training 
was given at inconvenient hours of the day to 
discourage students opposed to military drill 
from taking the alternate course. 
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The Times recalls the fact that agitatio, 
against the compulsory feature of the army 
course was first started two years ago on Ay. 
mistice Day by Felix S. Cohen, of the class o; 
1926, editor of The Campus, in an editorial. A 
referendum at the time showed the student body 
to be overwhelmingly against the course. The 
vote was 2,092 to 345. <A questionnaire sent oy: 
to the parents confirmed the students’ vote by 
similarly decided majority. During the a. 
ment The Campus was banned from making ej. 
torial comment on the course. 
continued protests of the students the adminis. 
tration introduced civilian drill a year ago a 
an alternate course to the army drill. 
time it was said to be a one-year experiment. 


Following th 
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THE SURVEY OF LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES 

ForMATION of a special advisory committe 
composed of nine members on the Survey oi 
Land-Grant Colleges of the United States, on 
of the largest of its character ever undertaken in 
the country’s history, was announced at the De- 
partment of the Interior. The committee in- 
cludes: 


The Secretary of the Interior, chairman. 

The Secretary of Agriculture. 

President R. A. Pearson, of the Unive 
Maryland, the Associat 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 

President R. 8S. Wilkinson, of the State Ag: 

and Mechanical College, Orang 


representing 


tural 
South Carolina, representing the Conferet 
Negro Land-Grant College Presidents. 

Francis G. Blair, State Superintendent « 
Instruction of Illinois, Springfield. 

President L. D. Coffman, of the University 
Minnesota. 

President 8. W. Stratton, of Massachusetts | 
stitute of Technology. 

President Charles A. Lory, of the State Agr 
tural College of Colorado, Fort Collins 

Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, director of th« 
York State College of Home Economics, \” 
nell University 


D 
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The survey of land-grant colleges was author- 
ized by the last session of congress at a CO 
$117,000 and is being conducted by the B - 
of Education of the Interior Department. The 


are 69 land-grant colleges, each state and ter 
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tory maintaining one for white students and 17 
ates operating additional colleges for colored 
students. The number of students enrolled in 
them last year amounted to approximately 327,- 
00, of which 314,000 were white and 13,000 
colored students, and their staff comprised 23,- 
188 professors and instructors. All the institu- 
tions are state-supported and their total income 
in 1925-26 was $129,200,000, the federal gov- 
ernment contributing $4,134,000, 

In connection with the formation of the spe- 
cial advisory committee, final plans for the con- 
duct of the survey by the Bureau of Education 
were also made publie through the following 
statement issued by Commissioner John J. 


Tigert, of the bureau: 


This survey is a national study of the accom- 
plishments, the status and future objectives of the 
land-grant type of education, and not a collection 

‘ surveys of individual institutions. The func- 

this type of educational institution as 

lly established by congress and as developed 
the past three quarters of a century are 

lie and democratic in nature. They have prac- 

‘al purposes which are worthy of full recognition 

nging to the field of higher education. The 
‘y, therefore, is being conducted entirely from 


this point of view. 


While the bureau is maintaining entire control 
f the work and is assuming full responsibility for 
the report as finally issued, the different groups 
ready organized to promote the interest of special 

ects of land-grant college education and the in- 

luals who are directing and who serve on their 
staffs are being utilized to the fullest extent. The 
rank and file as well as the leaders of land-grant 


lege education are being consulted and given an 


rtunity to express opinion. The personnel for 
urvey also is being drawn in a large part from 
the land-grant college group. 

All the lines of activity and interest and the 
tlationships of land-grant colleges are being cov- 
ered by the survey. This means that the work is 
being organized upon functional lines. Under this 
procedure, specialists are being employed in each 
f the various fields of inquiry to complete detailed 
Honnaires upon their particular fields. Con- 
siderable progress has already been made in the 
Preparation of these questionnaires, which will later 
%e assembled, coordinated and consolidated. 

In order to establish personal contact with the 
Workers in land-grant colleges and to diseover the 
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also in order to secure their recommendations with 
reference to personnel to assist in the survey, the 
chief of the Division of Higher Education of the 
Bureau, who is in immediate charge of the survey, 
has just completed visits to practically every land- 
grant institution in the United States. These 
visits have permitted personal consultation in in- 
terviews lasting from one to three hours, with more 
than 400 deans, directors and presidents. 


The survey of the land-grant colleges is ex- 
pected to cover a period of two years and a 
number of organizations are cooperating with 
the Bureau of Education in the work. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities is acting as 
contact between the bureau and the association 
and each section of this association has desig- 
nated a committee to represent their special 
interest. The Department of Agriculture is co- 
operating and making available its stores of 
information and technical knowledge. The 
American Veterinary Association has also se- 
lected a committee to act as contact between the 
survey and those interested in the professional 
training of veterinarians. The Association of 
Governing Boards of State Universities and 
Allied Institutions has appointed a committee 
to furnish information with reference to meth- 
ods of control and finance in land-grant col- 
leges. Similar arrangements are expected to be 
made with other organizations interested. 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


TWENTY-THREE honorary degrees were con- 
ferred by the University of Colorado at a con- 
vocation held as a part of its semi-centennial 
celebration. Nine men received the degree doc- 
tor of laws, five the degree doctor of science, two 
the degree doctor of education, three the degree 
doctor of divinity, one the degree doctor of let- 
ters, one man and one woman the degree master 
of letters and one man the degree master of 
journalism. Those to receive degrees were: 
James W. Barrett, city editor of the New York 
World, A.B., ’09, master of letters; Delph E. 
Carpenter, of Greeley, authority on interstate 
water problems and originator of a program for 
the exercise of treaty powers of states in inter- 
state river controversies, doctor of laws; William 
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V. Casey, superintendent of the Boulder public 
schools for more than forty years, doctor of edu- 
cation; Melville F. Coolbaugh, president of the 
Colorado School of Mines, doctor of laws; 
George W. Frasier, president of the Colorado 
State Teachers College, doctor of laws; Wilbur 
D. Engle, acting chancellor, University of Den- 
ver, doctor of laws; Dr. Edward Jackson, of 
Denver, surgeon, professor of ophthalmology 
and author, doctor of science; Bishop Irving P. 
Johnson, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Diocese of Colorado, doctor of divinity; John 
F. Keating, superintendent for many years of 
the Pueblo publie schools, doctor of education; 
Milo S. Ketchum, dean of the college of engi- 
neering, University of Illinois, formerly the 
same at the University of Colorado, doctor of 
science; Dr. Samuel C. Lind, director of the 
school of chemistry of the University of Minne- 
sota, doctor of science; Bishop Francis J. Me- 
Connell, semi-centennial speaker, doctor of laws; 
Bishop Charles L. Mead, of Denver, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, doctor of divinity ; 
Charles C. Mierow, president of Colorado Col- 
lege, doctor of laws; Dr. Robert A. Millikan, 
semi-centennial speaker, doctor of laws; Lucius 
C. Paddock, editor of the Boulder Daily Camera, 
oldest Colorado newspaper man in point of con- 
tinuous service (forty-seven years), master of 
journalism; Horace Bushnell Patton, geologist, 
doctor of science; Dean Roscoe Pound, semi- 
centennial speaker, doctor of laws; Albert A. 
Reed, of Denver, professor of law emeritus, 
doctor of laws; William P. Robinson, president 
of the Moffat Tunnel Commission, recognition 
medal; William O’Ryan, pastor of St. Leo’s 
Chureh, Denver, doctor of divinity; Dr. Henry 
Sewall, of Denver, M.D., 1889, physician and 
author of researches in physiology and in lab- 
oratory and clinical medicine, doctor of science ; 
Mary Stewart, A.B., 1900, of the department 
of labor, Washington, master of letters, and 
Lorado Taft, semi-centennial speaker, doctor of 
letters. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Grorce R. THRoop, professor of Greek, 
has been made acting chancellor of Washington 
University, St. Louis, on account of the illness 
of President Herbert S. Hadley. 
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Dr. JOHN TimoTHy Stone, pastor of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chicago, has 
been chosen president of McCormick The. 
logical Seminary, a Presbyterian school. Dr. 
Stone will succeed Dr. James MeClure, head 
of the institution for twenty-four years, who 
resigned last spring. 


Dr. Georce C. SHanp, of the engineering 
faculty of the University of Kansas, succeed 
the late F. P. Walker as dean of the school of 
engineering and architecture. 


PRESIDENT FRANK AypbELorte, of Swarth- 
more College, has received a six months’ sabbat. 
ical leave of absence during which Dr. John A. 
Miller, head of the department of mathematies 
and astronomy and vice-president of the col- 
lege, will act as president. Dr. Aydelotte hopes 
to leave Swarthmore before the end of Decem. 
ber in order to return before commencement 
next June. He plans to spend the greater part 
of his time in Spain, where he will work on 
the relationship of Spanish and Elizabethan 
literature. 


Dr. ArTHuR A. Noyes, director of the Gates 
Chemical Laboratory of the California Institute 
of Technology and president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
has been awarded the Davy Medal of the Royal 
Society of London; the Hughes Medal has been 
awarded to Dr. W. D. Coolidge, assistant d- 
rector of the research laboratories of the (en- 
eral Electrie Company, and the Royal Medal 
to Professor J. C. McLennan, director of th 
physical laboratory at the University 
Toronto. 


nas 
a 


THE Swedish Academy of Sciences 
awarded the Nobel prize in physies to Dr 
Arthur H. Compton, professor of physics 
the University of Chicago, and to Dr. Charles 
Thompson Rees Wilson, Jacksonian protesse! 
of natural philosophy at the University © 
Cambridge. 


Slovakia, 


For distinguished services to Czecho 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University, was decorated with the (ran 
Cordon of the White Lion by Zedenek Fier: 
linger, Czecho-Slovakian minister to the United 
States, at a luncheon marking the ninth anol 
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versary of the Czecho-Slovakian Declaration of 
Independence which was held under the aus- 
pices of the Institute of Czecho-Slovak Studies 
of Columbia. Speakers at the luncheon in- 
cluded Professor Michael I. Pupin, Professor 
Paul Monroe and Dr. David S. Muzzey. 


Dr. Jonn Huston Finuey, associate editor 
of the New York Times and formerly New 
York State commissioner of education, has been 
elected to membership in the American Acad- 
emy of Arts, Science and Letters. 


De. E. F. Bucuner, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, was elected to sueceed Professor 
J. D. Bliffe, of the University of Missouri, as 
president of the Summer Schools Association 
at the recent meeting at Cornell University. 
The next convention of the association will open 
at the University of Nebraska on October 27, 
1928. 

Dr. Davin G. Downey, of New York City, 
president of the board of trustees of Wesleyan 
University for the past five years and a member 
of the board since 1902, has been presented 
with a platinum watch chain containing twenty- 
five links by his fellow members of the board, 
to commemorate his years of service to the 
university. Dr, Downey served as secretary of 
the university for nineteen years before becom- 
ing president of the board. Charles L. Denison, 
New York mining engineer, was elected to the 


board at the same meeting. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of election to the 
board of trustees of Wellesley College of Walter 
Hunnewell, of Wellesley and Boston; the Rev- 
erend Boynton Merrill, of West Newton, and 
Dr. Kenneth C. M. Sills, president of Bowdoin 


College. 


THREE new members have been elected to the 
Board of Trustees of Vassar College: Dr. Wil- 
lam Barrach, of New York City, dean of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons; Mrs. Wal- 
ter W. Parsons, of New York City, and Mrs. 
— Fenton Bernard, dean of Smith 
College, 


Dr. ALFRED M. Tozzer, professor of anthro- 
pology at Harvard University and curator of 
middle American archeology and ethnology at 
‘te Peabody Museum, has been appointed by 
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President Lowell a director of the Harvard 
Alumni Association, as the faculty representa- 
tive. 

Dr. JoHN Ruri has been appointed head of 
the department of education at the Michigan 
State College at East Lansing. 


Dr. JouN Guy Fow kes has returned to the 
University of Wisconsin as professor of educa- 
tion instead of associate professor of education, 
after having spent a year on leave of absence 
at the University of California. 


GeorGe B. Cox, formerly assistant professor 
of industrial education at the University of 
Wisconsin, is the new head of the department 
of industrial arts at the Oregon State College, 
taking the place of H. C. Brandon, who died 
on October 12. 


In the college of education of the University 
of Chicago Assistant Professor Wilbur L. 
Beauchamp, who has been connected with the 
University High School for a number of years 
and has given courses in education during sum- 
mer sessions, will now devote all of his time 
to college courses. Mr. Aaron J. Brumbaugh 
will serve during 1927-28 as assistant professor 
of education and as dean in the Colleges of 
Arts, Literature and Science. His duty as dean 
will be to advise students registered in the 
Colleges of Arts, Literature and Science who 
are preparing to teach. Mr. Brumbaugh was 
formerly dean and president of Mount Morris 
College, Illinois. Mr. Luther C. Gilbert goes to 
the college of education from the University of 
Virginia, where he was a member of the de- 
partment of education and director of teacher 
training. Mr. Russell L. C. Butsch, who has 
been appointed instructor of education, was for 
six years principal of junior and senior high 
schools in Washington. 


Dr. WittiAm H. Coe, head of the depart- 
ment of biology at Clark University, will become 
on February 1 professor of physiology at Rut- 
gers University. 


Dr. Eart R. Norris, of the University of 
Iowa, has become professor of chemistry in the 
University of Washington. 


Dr. ArTHuR G. Coons, formerly of the Uni- 
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versity of California at Los Angeles, has joined 
the staff of Occidental College as executive sec- 
retary and assistant professor of economics. 


T. J. Mostey, editor of the research publica- 
tions of the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., left on November 1 to take 
the position of editor in the University of Wis- 
econsin Extension Division. Mr. Mosley will 
edit bulletins, catalogues and news letters and 
have charge of mailing lists and publicity. 


Dr. Pup L. Rivey, of the department of 
health of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been appointed director of health 
education in the public schools of Cleveland. 


THE New York City Board of Education has 
appointed Miss Agnes V. Birmingham director 
of speech improvement and Leo I. Kearney as- 
sistant director of the bureau of reference, re- 
search and statistics. 


Jutius E. WARREN has resigned his position 
as assistant superintendent of schools at Spring- 
field, Mass., to become superintendent at Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 


Hersert D. Brxspy, who has been assistant 
superintendent of schools at Cleveland, Ohio, 
since 1920, has resigned to become headmaster 
of Utica Country Day School, New Hartford, 
4 

CuHartes H. ENG.iisu, until recently super- 
visor of playgrounds for Chicago, has become 
director of the Philadelphia Playground Asso- 
ciation. 

Miss Berry Hirscu, director of the School 
for War Blind in Berlin, is visiting the United 
States. 


CuHarLes U. CuarK has accepted invitations 
from various European universities to lecture on 
American university and intellectual life, begin- 
ning at the University of Bucharest about the 
middle of November and closing at the Sor- 
bonne about December 13, after which he re- 
turns to the United States for his 1928 lecture 
tour. 


At a meeting of the Teachers’ Union of New 
York City on November 18, Dr. John Dewey, 
professor of philosophy, Columbia University, 
and Miss Katherine D. Blake, formerly princi- 
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pal of Public School 6, Manhattan (retired), 
spoke on “Why I am a Member of the Teach. 
ers’ Union.” Mr. John M. O’Hanlon, secretary. 
treasurer of the New York State Federation of 
Labor, followed, taking as his subject “Why 
Organized Labor welcomes the Teachers.” __ 


ProressoR WILLIAM B. Munro, chairman 0 
the division of history, government and eco. 
nomies at Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed by the governors of the University of 
Toronto to deliver the Marfleet Foundation Jee. 
tures in 1928. The Marfleet Foundation pn.- 
vides for a series of three public lectures, to be 
given triennially, “on some topic relating to the 
history or government of the United States or 
Canada.” 


Dr. Epear S. Brigurman, Borden Parker 
Bowne professor of philosophy in the graduate 
school of Boston University, gave the fourth 
annual series of John M. Flowers memorial |ee- 
tures at Duke University, Durham, N. C., on 
November 7, 8 and 9. Preceding Flowers | 
turers at Duke have been Dr. Paul 8. Reinsch, 
of Washington, former United States minister t 
China; Dr. William W. Keen, of Philadelph 
and Professor James T. Shotwell, of Columbia 
University. 

Dr. James Y. Srmpson, professor of natural 
science in New College, University of Edin- 
burgh, and the successor of Henry Dram 
in that chair, is giving a series of twent: 
tures at the Hartford Seminary Foundation, 
Hartford, Conn., during October and Novembe 
The subject of these lectures is “Nature, Cosm 
Human and Divine.” While these lectures ar 
offered as a unit of classroom instruction the 
general public is invited. 


J. M. McConnett, Minnesota state comms 
sioner of education, gave the main address * 
the dedication of the new Central School Bu 
ing at Rochester, on October 14. Dr. U. H. 
Mayo, of the Mayo Clinic, spoke on °U" 
Central Days.” The building was presented ® 
the architect, Harold Crawford, and accepted 
by the president of the board of education, 1” 


A. H. Sanford. 


THE New Jersey State Teachers’ Associa® 
concluded its convention at Atlantic Lily ™ 
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November 12. An invitation was transmitted to 
National Education Association to hold its 
1 at Atlantie City in 1929, 


the 
meet! 

ReseLLING at the dismissal of Superintendent 
E. C. Seifert by the Milwaukee School Board, 
because of “insubordination, impudence and 
failure to meet his responsibilities,” several 
hundred girl and boy students of the Cudahy 
High School struek on November 10 and issued 
an ultimatum to the board that they would not 
return until Mr. Seifert was reinstated. 


Aw Associated Press despatch dated Novem- 
ber 8 states that federal and state agents raided 
the Sigma Chi fraternity house at Iowa State 
College at Ames, and reported confiscation of 
a still from the basement and finding liquor in 
nearly every room. No charges have been filed 
against any of the thirty-five to forty students 
who live at the house, but County Attorney 
Earle Smith left for Des Moines soon after the 
raid to confer with Governor Hammill. Sheriff 
R. A. Neberdali held a conference with D. B. 
MacDonald, head of the governing board of the 


colece, 


Tue heirs of the late Ambassador Edgar A. 
Bancroft have agreed to carry out his wishes 

r the promotion of friendship between the 
United States and Japan by establishing a $100,- 
00 fund to assist in the education of promising 
Japanese students in American colleges. 


Tur government of Palestine has accepted the 
otter of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., of $2,000,000 
to establish a museum of Palestinian archeology 
in Jerusalem. Under the conditions of the gift 
the museum must be constructed within three 
years. The Palestine government plans to build 
the museum on a plot of land outside and imme- 
diately north of the wall of Jerusalem, in a posi- 
ton commanding a view of the Mount of Olives. 
The new development of the site and the new 
museum building will form a part of the so- 


} 
e 


alled “Jerusalem town-planning scheme,” now 
being carried out by the Palestine government, 
Which will erect and administer the new mu- 
homes: In the distribution of the gift, its plans 
“al tor $1,000,000 for erecting and equipping 
the building, leaving the remaining $1,000,000 
thes endowment for the future maintenance of 
ve museum, both as a center of archeological 


? 
vill 
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research and as an institution devoted to popu- 
lar education. 





DISCUSSION 


THE NEED FOR PERSONNEL RE- 
SEARCH IN A UNIVERSITY 


Tue fundamental purpose of a psychological 
testing program should be to furnish such in- 
formation as the administration needs in its 
work of determining policies, deciding questions 
and evolving new educational procedures. The 
application of psychological measurements to 
assist in the solution of administrative problems 
in universities and colleges is already wide- 
spread. It is, however, primarily a means of 
research and fact-finding, not a procedure the 
implications of which are definitely known and 
generally accepted. 

No research program can be efficiently 
planned without an underlying general aim or 
purpose which shall unify and coordinate the 
undertaking as a whole. For that reason let us 
consider briefly the fundamental purpose and 
value of personnel work in colleges and univer- 
sities. If our universities and colleges had re- 
mained in the stage typified by Garfield’s well- 
known definition of a university, “Mark Hop- 
kins on one end of a log with a student on the 
other,” personnel problems would probably 
never have become pressing. To-day, when 
most institutions of established reputation and 
resources number their students in thousands, 
when many college classes range well up into 
the hundreds, the “personal touch” in higher 
education is at the vanishing point. Personal 
acquaintance with students on the part of ad- 
ministrative officers and even to any consider- 
able extent on the part of most instructors is 
out of the question. As a result mass methods 
of instruction and administration have been 
forced on college and university authorities. In- 
evitably in turn the satisfaction of rather rigid 
dead-level requirements—“getting by” so many 
courses—has become the almost universal ob- 
jective of college students. 

A college education ought to kindle consum- 
ing flames of curiosity on a number of altars to 
truth. It ought to inspire students with a sense 
of life-long obligation to keep such fires burn- 
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ing. Yet college “strikes fire” with all too few 
of the young men and young women who spend 
four years in contact with it. Under inelastic 
and impersonal methods of dealing with stu- 
dents most of our college youth and many grad- 
uate students never get beyond the stage of ac- 
cumulating so much “intellectual cord wood” in 
neatly standardized piles. Some of this cord 
wood, no doubt, is indispensable material for 
stoking the flames of scientific curiosity. But 
what if it is used merely for purposes of barter 
in exchange for a bit of sheepskin? 

The smaller colleges do not seem to have 
found the retention of that collegiate spirit 
which President Butler calis “The Great Tra- 
dition” quite so difficult. Many investigations 
have pointed out the outstanding importance of 
the small colleges of the United States in the 
training of leaders in all fields. No doubt part 
of this fact is due to the comparative youth of 
most of the larger institutions and to certain 
factors which favor the small colleges. Never- 
theless, this preeminence of the little colleges in 
the training of leaders has often been ascribed 
—probably with some reason—to the greater 
opportunities afforded by them for personal 
contact between teachers and students. Hence 
there is frequent proposal that large universi- 
ties be split into more or less autonomous small 
colleges, hence drastic limitations on the size of 
the student body in the better endowed private 
colleges; hence the argument for tutorial sys- 
tems of instruction. The essential aim of all 
these programs would seem to be: (1) To recog- 
nize individual differences in students. (2) To 
give students differential treatment according to 
their varying potentialities, interests and effort. 

It is by no means certain that these purposes 
can be realized very fully even in small colleges 
with small Psychological studies of 
acquaintance and personal interview as means 
of judging human character and capacity have 
shown very low reliability and only moderate 
validity for such judgments even when made by 
those accounted expert. Again, the cost of fre- 
quent personal interviews and of a staff ade- 
quate for tutorial types of instruction is far be- 
yond the reach of any but our very richest 
institutions. 

Fortunately, however, it is possible to get 
rather detailed and exact knowledge of the gen- 


classes. 
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eral capacity, special talents and, to some extent 
at least, the interests of individual students at 
comparatively moderate cost. A pepuidesel 
test or questionnaire is after all only a stand. 
ardized interview which can be given to fairly 
large groups at the same time. The results eay 
be stated in relative terms and the differentia] 
aspects of each individual can to some extent be 
thrown into relief. The task of a university pe 
sonnel organization is then a three-fold one. 
(a) To evaluate the information already ayail- 
able concerning each student so that the 
collection and recording of non-essential o; 
inaccurate information may be dispensed 
with. 
To develop additional and better measures 
of such factors as are needed to give a 
fairly complete picture of each student as 
he differs from others. In this way he can 
be understood and advised wisely and x- 
curately. 
To coordinate and translate this data s 
that it can be readily 
widely used. 

If this can be done—it is certainly a long-time 
program—the “personal touch” can be brought 
back into American higher education. 
it should be feasible to develop for each stu 
dent in large institutions a delicately synchro- 
nized differential treatment organized on a thor- 
oughly scientific basis which would go far be 
yond anything possible in the past. As I see tt, 
the only indispensable feature of such a program 
is the collection of adequate and sufficiently 
reliable information about each individual 
student. 

As a result of such differential treatment, stv- 
dents would be more disposed and could more 
easily be inspired and encouraged to take a 
active rather than a passive attitude toward the 
scholastic work of the university. The accuracy 
of the selection of students for advanced work 
would be greatly increased, while at the same 
time the existence of special talents for wo" 
in other fields would be discovered, so that mor 
rigorous selective standards especially m™ the 
major professional fields could be equitably a! 
plied. The student of mediocre serene slong 
promise, without being summarily re jecte 
subjected to heartless discouragement, cal be 
directed into lines of work where the oppor 


(b) 


(c) 


interpreted and 


Indeed, 
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ties are greater or at least more in harmony 
with his talents. The causes of scholastic dis- 
ability could be more definitely ascertained and 
the blame fairly allocated. Moreover, instead 
of allowing the failures and intellectual weak- 
lings to usurp most of the extra-classroom time, 
energy and attention of instructors and admin- 
istrative committees, the potentially more im- 
portant group at the other end of the scale 
could be recognized and receive the encourage- 
ment and attention which their promise merits. 

Howarp R. Taytor 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


PROJECT WORK IN UNDERGRADUATE 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Dr. FarNsworTnH’s note on the Stanford ex- 
perience in putting undergraduates enrolled in 
experimental psychology to work upon original 
projects, which was published in the October 
2 issue of this JouRNAL, prompts me to 
“amen” his report with a short description of 
a somewhat similar experience in the psycho- 
logical laboratory of Colgate University. 

We are now in our fourth year of under- 
graduate laboratory work which is entirely 
project. Routine experiments for demonstrat- 
ing psychological methods and findings are per- 
formed so far as possible by group demonstra- 
tions in the introductory course, but otherwise 
nothing similar to the usual “eook book” ele- 
mentary laboratory work is followed. 

In another way our developments have been 
slightly different from the laudable work Dr. 
Farnsworth described. To keep 43 college jun- 
iors properly engaged in a variety of original 
projects would require supervision that an or- 
dinary staff could not provide through sheer 
lack of numbers. It has been necessary to set 
up a form of supervision by individuals and 
committees to provide this oversight of experi- 
mental details. There has been a gradual evo- 
lution in this until the present year when we 
find the following: 

A senior with a year of experience in the 
laboratory work is placed in immediate charge 
ga Some “guidance” is followed in 
~/ng seniors enrolled who are qualified to do 
this. (This year half of the laboratory seniors 
‘re on the honor roll in scholarship.) After 


————— — — 
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each senior and his juniors have decided upon 
a plan of action it is then worked out further 
by a critical committee composed of other 
seniors and one of the supervisors who is on 
scholarship. Not until this committee has liter- 
ature, preliminary plans, and drawings for 
needed apparatus fully organized do they pre- 
sent their briefs to the laboratory director. 
They respond nobly to the delegated responsi- 
bility and group stimulation, but a great deal 
depends upon the proper selection of the 
seniors. 

The seniors remain with a project through- 
out the year, but the juniors are changed from 
time to time so that by the end of the year 
they have had experience with all the techniques 
and methods used in the laboratory. It is 
necessary to keep a variety of projects under 
way so that this varied experience can be pro- 
vided for the juniors, and also so that there 
will be some project available which will appeal 
to each laboratory senior. 

The Colgate laboratory does not employ a 
mechanician, yet most of the apparatus is con- 
structed by each project group. Supervision 
for this is provided by delegating some student 
—it may be a senior or a junior—to be “con- 
sultant” in the various shop techniques, in addi- 
tion to one apparatus supervisor who is on 
scholarship. One boy who has worked sum- 
mers in a tinsmith’s establishment is consultant 
for soldering, another has painting, another 
mimeographing, another charting, another 
woodworking, ete. Very little time is required 
of the consultants, their work really being con- 
sulting in the true sense of the word. But 
their recognition as such adds to the students’ 
realization that the laboratory is really theirs. 

It is more trying to the instructor to conduct 
laboratory in this fashion as compared with the 
orthodox fashion of following a manual, but I 
am strongly inclined to the belief that it yields 
valuable educational dividends to the students, 
as well as to the field itself. Some conception 
of the student interest in a course given in this 
fashion is revealed by the fact that the sixteen 
room Colgate laboratory is in use practically 
twelve hours each day. 

DonaLp A. Larrp 

COLGATE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY 
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QUOTATIONS 
THE PROFESSOR AND HIS HIRE 


Ricu men who give to colleges have not gone 
without the warning that their benefactions 
often entail new burdens for the beneficiary. It 
is not frequently recorded that a college presi- 
dent will refuse the gift of a recitation hall 
because no provision is made for the janitor, 
or for a laboratory because the philanthropist 
has overlooked the bottle washers. Still, the re- 
minder has been made and has impressed itself 
more on the public. Slower in coming has been 
awareness that laboratories must support teach- 
ers in research as well as furnace men, and that 
recitation halls must provide professors as well 
as janitors. We hear of drives for funds to 
raise teachers’ salaries. But we still have far 
to go before men who endow learning have as- 
similated the proper proportion between brick 
and mortar and brains in a university. A mar- 
ried professor on $3,500 a year in a two-million- 
dollar building is not a congenial spectacle. 

It is not necessary to overlook the compensa- 
tions which college teaching has in order to 
show that it is an underpaid trade. Chief of 
the compensations are love of the work and op- 
portunity for service. In return the teacher will 
always be called upon to make material sacri- 
fices. The question is one of degree. The strain 
is peculiarly hard on the American college 
teacher because of the greater temptations which 
lie outside. It is humanly much harder to be a 
poor professor in a rich country than in a poor 
one. It testifies to American idealism that so 
many young men are turning for their life work 
to the classroom and the laboratory when the 
attainable rewards are so much higher in busi- 
ness and the professions. The young American 
who goes in for teaching accepts, proportion- 
ately, a lower pay and a much lower prestige 
than the teacher in a European university. 

Beyond the specific problem lies a higher 
social problem touched upon by Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington and L. F. Whitney in their recent vol- 
ume “Builders of America.” The underpaid 
college teacher must not only do his work under 
economic harassments, but under the economic 
strain he is compelled to be extremely cautious 
in raising a family. For the encouragement of 
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reproduction among the best American stock, 
say the writers, we need the endowment not y; 
buildings but of professors’ children, The 
urge the next man who is thinking of handiny 
over $5,000,000 for a college hall to give ah 
$1,000,000 and to fund the rest to provide 4 
$1,000 annual subsidy for every child of a fy. 
ulty member from birth to graduation—zy, 
New York Times. 





REPORTS 


VOLUMES CELEBRATING THE SEMI- 
CENTENNIAL OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO 


DevicaTep to the citizens of Colorado, fy 
books are being issued as a part of its semi-cen. 
tennial celebration by the University of Colo. 
rado. The first four volumes of the set are writ- 
ten by ten university faculty members and ar 
the result of an extensive search throughout t 
state for material and facts. An especial effort 
was made to make the books non-technical a 
interesting to the average reader. The fifths 
ume, “The Creative Intelligence and M 
Life,” is made up of addresses by distinguis 
men in the fields of religion, philosophy, s 
order, art, science and letters. 

The books have been prepared under the s- 
pervision of a committee of the faculty « 
ing of William R. Arthur, George F. Rey: 
Dean Oliver C. Lester, Dean Herbert S. Evans, 
C. Henry Smith and Dean Maurice H. Rees 

The first volume, “The Geology and Natu 
Resources of Colorado,” by Russell D. Ceorg®, 
contains a general discussion of the geogra) 
and climate of Colorado, followed by chapters 
on geology, fuels, building or structura 
terials, miscellaneous non-metallic products 


1 ; * ; P 1 we 
major economic metals, precious and ra 
water resources, agricultural and horticuitur 
conditions, stock raising and feeding 


health and recreation opportunities, 


parks, municipal parks, roads, routes an 
Maps included in this volume are 4s 
topographic and geographic, geologic, 1u 
forests, irrigation and water resources, Tall! 
and temperature, building materials a! ds 
tural zones. 
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The second volume, “Colorado Plant Life,” by 
Dr. Francis Ramaley, deals with plant sociology, 
life zones and altitudes, colors in plants, plants 
of streamsides and ditchbanks, mountain parks, 
mountain lakes, life of a plant, plains in spring- 
time and autumn, mesas and foothills, plants of 
the true mountains, grasses and grass-like 
plants, forests and forest trees, the architecture 
of plants, flowers, fruits and seeds and the flora 
of Colorado. The contents of this book and the 
colored plates make it almost indispensable in 
the hands of educators and others alike. The 
appendices in this volume are very helpful ; 
they are as follows: Keys to Colorado trees, 
Early spring flowers of Boulder and vicinity, 
Lists of Colorado Vegetation Studies, Books on 
Botany suitable for High School and Public 
Libraries of Colorado. 

The third volume, “Zoology of Colorado,” by 
T. D. A. Cockerell, deals in detail with the zool- 
ogy of Colorado. The chapters are as follows: 
The Past, Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, Amphibia, 
Fossia, Fishes, Living Fishes, Mollusea, Insects, 
Butterflies, Moths, Crustacea, Worms and Pro- 
ozoa. Plates and explanatory drawings explain 
the contents of this volume. 

The fourth volume contains seven chapters 
and an introduction by President George Nor- 
lin. The first chapter of this volume, “The Pre- 
listorie Peoples of Colorado,” by Junius Hen- 
derson, deals with the cliff dwellers and pre- 
historie people of parts of Colorado and the 
southwest—the San Juan area, the Mesa Verde 
distriet, the Montezuma Valley, the La Plata 
Mancos divide, the Pagosa-Piedra district and 
others. Prehistorie peoples, their structures, 
Where they came from and a chronology of the 
southwest is also ineluded in the chapter. The 
second chapter, “The Indians of Colorado,” by 
Dr. E. B. Renaud, is a diseussion of the various 
‘rides of Indians who used to roam the hills and 
pans of Colorado, their material culture, their 
social culture, their religion, art dances, rela- 
Hons with the whites. A short bibliography 
“ppears at the end of the chapter. Dr. Colin B. 
“oodykoontz contributes the third chapter, “The 
Exploration and Settlement of Colorado.” An 
account of the happenings from the early 
“panish advance to the struggle for statehood 
“‘s Prag in this chapter. “Early Range 

“ys, by Joe Mills, diseusses the early growth 
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and development of the grazing industry and 
the picturesqueness of the early cowboys. In 
the next chapter, “The Gold Rush and After,” 
Dr. James F. Willard describes the history of 
mining in the state from the early gold rush to 
the present status of mining. Accounts of the 
life of the early miners make this an interesting 
and instructive chapter. Dr. Harry M. Bar- 
rett, in the sixth chapter, “Education in Colo- 
rado,” traces the growth of education from the 
opening of the first union school in 1859 by O. 
J. Goldrich to the present time, giving accounts 
of the beginning of the public school system, the 
evolution of the state school system, the con- 
solidation of school districts, recent educational 
legislation, secondary education, state institu- 
tions of higher learning and private institutions 
of higher learning. The concluding chapter is 
“Colorado in Literature,” by Dr. Irene P. Me- 
Keehan, in which Colorado’s literature from its 
earliest beginning to the present time is re- 
viewed. 

The addresses that were given on the first two 
days of the semi-centennial celebration will 
make up the fifth volume, “The Creative Intel- 
ligence and Modern Life.” The speakers and 
their addresses are as follows: 


‘*Religion and Modern Life,’’ Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell. 

‘*Philosophy and Modern Life,’’ Dean Frederick 
J. E. Woodbridge. 

‘*Social Order and Modern Life,’’ Dean Roscoe 
Pound. 

‘*Seience and Modern Life,’’ Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan. 

*¢ Art and Modern Life,’’ Dr. Lorado Taft. 

‘‘Literature and Modern Life,’’ Dr. Paul Shorey. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE RELIABILITY OF SELF-SCORED 
MEASURES 


Investigators of character traits, and par- 
ticularly the trait called “honesty,” have often 
used a check method for determining the hon- 
esty of subjects. That is, they have, according 
to May, allowed students to correct papers in 
such a manner that a stencil would show up 
changes or alterations and also they have been 
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allowed to work at home and then have been 
checked up upon during the following day. 
These and other methods have contributed to our 
knowledge of the manner in which man reacts 
to situations which are presented to him. The 
results have been informative. As opposed to 
this we are all quite familiar with the scoring 
or correcting of papers by the pupil himself. 
As far as we have been able to learn it has 
appeared that the proper terminology has been 
used, that is, that “correct” is the proper term 
and not “score.” Thinking that it might be 
possible to make a check upon the behavior 
traits of a group of individuals which would 
confirm previous ideas regarding the group 
under observation the writer, in a course on 
mental measurements, utilized the familiar tech- 
nique with a group of adults. These ranged in 
age from 18 to 55, and all were teachers. 
Teaching experience ranged from 0 to 20 or 
more years and the group numbered 51 women 
and 2 men. 

During the course the method of giving and 
scoring group tests offered the opportunity de- 
sired. One of the tests given was the Ohio 
literacy test, a five-minute test of literacy 
which correlates rather high with the longer 
group tests and also the Binet. The test is a 
“No-Yes” type of test; that is, the subject gives 
the examiner an estimate of his literacy by 
drawing a line under the proper answer to each 
of fifty questions. 

Having discussed tests, their administration 
and scoring, the occasion arose so that it was 
necessary to demonstrate the tests in the clinic, 
the actual subject being a low-grade normal 
boy. While he was taking the test the class, 
Group I, was also allowed to take the test. All 
papers were then collected and while the boy 
was doing another test the 27 papers were taken 
from the room and scored by a trained worker. 
Merely the gross scores were recorded. Later 
in the hour it was suggested that perhaps the 
class would be interested in knowing what they 
had been able to do with the tests in comparison 
with William. They readily accepted and the 
papers were returned. They were instructed as 
to the manner of scoring and how to compute 
the final score. They were told to check the 
ones they had failed to answer correctly. Then 
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previous to the computing of the final Seore by 
the individual members the “Right ming 
Wrong” method was illustrated in detail. The 
class was then asked to follow carefully while 
the instructor read slowly the stencil. This was 
done very slowly so that no individual woul 
have a chance to become confused. The hour 
being at an end the test sheets were placed on 
the table and collected. 

A comparison of the results of the scores jp. 
dicated a marked deviation from the scons 
obtained by the scorer previous to the return of 
the sheets. This deviation could result only 
from a change made by the second scorer. The 
changes made are summarized and presented 
in the following table. Since all did not find 


CHANGES IN Group I 


Total number taking the test.. 27 100 percent 
Number of papers unchanged.. 19 70.5‘ ‘ 
Number of papers changed 8 29.5 ‘ 


Types of Changes made 


Chances Chances 

Persons offered accepted 
1 9 I 
1 4 l 
1 3 1 
1 4 2 
(d) 1 9 3 
(a) 1 9 4 
(b) 1 4 4 
(c) 1 6 3 


that the five minutes allowed were sufficient ! 
complete the tests, the number of unanswered 
questions and hence the opportunities tr 
change varied. These variations are expressed 
in the second part of the table. 

The foregoing table indicates that with ths 
group of 27 some element of competition 
desire to outdo a neighbor or a friend promp'é 
about three out of every ten to alter his or her 
result. The degrees to which they responded 
to the chances offered them are interesting " 
themselves. However, being unwilling t * 
cept this as an indication of a characteris! 
human trait, arrangements were made to “" 
duct the experiment again, for it was thought 
by some that even though the original seores 
were obtained by a trained worker there ! 


have been errors. 
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In carrying on the second experiment an addi- 
tional group of 26 was included, making a total 
of 53. The subjects were seated in a large lec- 
ture hall in alternate seats. They all were 
given the Ohio literacy test, even though 27 of 
them had previously taken the test. Since the 
test ean be rather well covered by the majority 
of people in the five minutes allowed, the time 
was reduced to four minutes and fifteen sec- 
onds. The papers were then collected by rows 
and taken to another part of the building and 
copied by two workers, both of whom were ex- 
perienced in testing. The copying was checked 
by the writer. During this time the group was 
busy taking a self-administering test, which was 
followed by an intermission and the giving of 
a twenty-minute test. At the close of the hour 
the announcement was made that in order to 
zive each member of the class an experience in 
scoring tests, in order to conserve the time of 
the writer and in order that they might know 
their own scores, they would be allowed to score 
the five-minute test they had taken at the begin- 
ning of the hour. The papers were accordingly 
handed back in the same order in which they 
had been turned in and the seoring was done in 
the same manner as deseribed previously—very 
slowly. The computation of the final score was 
also illustrated in detail. All papers were then 
The comparison was then made with 
the copied responses with the results as ex- 
pressed in the following table: 


turned in 


CHANGES IN Group II 


Total number taking test... 53 100 percent, 


eS ma" <= 


24.5 ce ae 


Number of papers unchanged 
Number of papers changed... 13 


Types of Changes 


Chances Chances Erased and 


Persons offered accepted corrected 
(b) 2 1 1 
: 3 3 
1 4 4 
1 7 7 
(a) 1 \ 8 
l 3 1 
(d) 1 4 3 
(ec) ] 5 4 
l 0 1 
l 1 1 1 
! 3 1 
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Thus we see that the results of the previous 
experiment were seconded by the results of the 
check experiment. In the group 31 or 58.5 per 
cent. failed to complete their papers; that is, 
failed to answer all the questions. Thirteen, or 
24.5 per cent. of the entire group, accepted their 
opportunities to increase their scores. That this 
was not due to a misunderstanding of instruc- 
tions is borne out by a statement made later in 
the day by one of the two male members of the 
groups who naively said, “Gosh, I wish I wasn’t 
so honest. I could have got a high score, too.” 
(His score was below the median in the original 
score.) “I saw them. I saw them sit there, 
look around, then quickly change or fill in.” 
The individuals marked “a,” “b,” “ce” and “d” 
in the Table of Group II are marked the same 
in Table of Group I. We see then that 50 per 
cent. of those who accepted their chances the 
first time they were given the opportunity 
either repented or profited to such an extent 
that it was unnecessary for them to resort to 
the same tactics. 

These individuals who “lifted themselves by 
their own bootstraps” did not all profit, due to 
the fact that so many of them did it that con- 
siderable confusion resulted. Those who were 
the stronger—or shall it be said the weaker— 
did profit but at the expense of the others in 
the group. This is best illustrated by the fol- 
lowing table which presents the ranks according 
to their actual earned scores and the ranks ac- 
cording to their corrected or own scores: 


CHANGES IN RANK IN Group II 


Actual score Own score 
3814 11 
21 21 
14 ll 
52 461% 
38% 29% 
26% 11 
41% 35 
50 42% 
47 4214 
21 ll 
41% 42% 
23% 21 
31 291% 


The foregoing table illustrates that one in- 
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dividual “a” in the previous tables, by her own 
initiative succeeded in passing 27 or 50 per cent. 
of her classmates in that she jumped from 38th 
place to 11th place. Another jumped 15 in 
order that she too might become a peer. 

Cowen (ScHoon anv Society, July 23, 1927) 
presents data of a similar nature on 31 cases. 
Nine out of the 31 accepted their opportuni- 
ties to raise their own grades. This percentage 
of 29 compares favorably with our percentages 
of 29.5 and 24.5. 

These data may not be entirely conclusive but 
because of the close agreement with another ex- 
periment of the same type, and of the close 
agreement between our two experiments, we are 
led to believe that this is a characteristic trait. 
One out of every four, or perhaps every five, 
individuals when given the opportunity will 
present themselves in an untrue manner, that 
is, will raise themselves out of their real class. 
We can not judge as to its worthwhileness. We 
can not advise, however, the practice of allowing 
any individuals, be they school children or 
adults, to correct their own papers. Teachers 
censor the practice of cheating. They should. 
Can it be, though, that in their own actions 
they sanction it? Is, after all, self-aggrandize- 
ment a healthy trait in an individual? 

Lioyp N. YEPSEN 

THE TRAINING SCHOOL, 

VINELAND, N, J. 





THE FORMAL OPENING OF 
SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


“Inciprt Vita Nova.” This motto, chosen for 
the inscription on the proposed seal of Seripps 
College, not only suggests the experience of suc- 
cessive generations of students as they receive 
new life from college education, but character- 
izes the spirit of the ceremonies connected with 
the formal opening of Scripps College for 
women, Claremont, California, October 14 and 
15, and the inauguration of Dr. Ernest James 
Jaqua as president. 

The foundation of the new college can scarcely 
be considered as an isolated fact, since Scripps 
College takes its place as the sister institution 
of Pomona College in the plan for a group of 
federated institutions guided by Claremont Col- 
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leges. Two years ago, after ten years of limi- 
tation of enrolment, it became plain that Pp. 
mona College was “at the cross-roads.” Speak- 
ing on this topic at the commencement CXErCises, 
June, 1926, Dr. William B. Munro, of Harvani 
a trustee of Claremont Colleges, Pointed ont 
that, while in the past institutions had chosen 
either to remain isolated small colleges or j 
grow into sprawling universities, a third pos- 
sible road, namely, the federation of small ip. 
dependent colleges preserving the features of 
both previous types of institutions, had never 
been fully tried in American education, Dr 
Munro’s address indicated the function of 
Claremont Colleges, Incorporated, the organiza. 
tion originated by President James A. Blaisdell 
of Pomona College, for encouraging the devel- 
opment of a group of cooperating institutions, 

The first step in the development of the Clare. 
mont Colleges plan consisted in acquiring ample 
campus facilities for the prospective institutions 
The acquisition of five hundred acres of land, 
and an initial endowment of a million dol! 
provided by the will of the late Col. Seeley 
Mudd, made conditions right for the founding 
of a second institution. 

Having followed with great interest 
velopment of the Claremont Colleges plan, Miss 


+} } 
He U 


Ellen Browning Scripps, of La Jolla, generous 
furnished the initial funds for the building ot a 
college for women, centrally located in the ex- 
larged Claremont campus. Last March the work 
was actually begun on the first building 
new institution. During the absence oi 
dent Blaisdell in Europe, Dr. Jaqua, then 
of Pomona College, was entrusted with th 
sponsibility of organizing an entire new b 
of trustees and selecting the personnel of the 
faculty and student body of the new colleg 
The significant part taken by Miss Sempps = 
the founding of the new institution, her previols 
encouragement of educational and scholar! 
terprises and her constant and vital interest ! 
the things of the mind made just and inevila® 
the naming of the new college in her honor 
Her keen intellectual interests, her wide expe™ 
ence in practical affairs and her personality * 
giving to Scripps College even during the - 
year a marked character which many pv? 
institutions fail ever to develop. 


p 
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Although the first building was begun in 
\arch, and the announcement of teachers and 
ourses made only in June, Seripps College 
snoned this fall with its full quota of fifty-two 
‘ n, and with a faculty consisting of Dr. 
Nathan el Wright Stephenson, formerly of Yale 
; Charleston Universities; Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, son of the late senator of 
esate Professor Hartley Burr Alexander, 

the University of Nebraska; Dr. E. M. 
formerly with Columbia and the Univer- 
f California; Professor William S. Ament, 
r seeretary of the faculty of Pomona Col- 

e: Professor Sarah Rogers Atsatt, from the 
University of California at Los Angeles, and 
Miss H. Elese Kelley, from the University of 
California. 

ceremonies of the formal opening of the 

nd the inauguration of President Jaqua 

rht to Claremont the representatives of one 

ndred and fifteen colleges and universities, of 

ral learned societies and of a large number 

publie and private schools, besides a wide 

resentation of guests from the entire state of 
fornia. 

rhe dedication of the Eleanor Joy Toll Resi- 

e Hall, in honor of the late Mrs. Charles H. 
vho was invited to be the first trustee of 
ripps College, was the first event on the two- 
ogram. Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, superin- 

of the Los Angeles City Schools, paid 

tes to Miss Seripps and to Mrs. Toll; Mrs. 
F. Sartori and Mrs. J. B. Lorbeer explained 
tribution of Mrs. Toll to the life of Los 


ding itself, of modified Mediterran- 


er 


itecture, represents the contribution of 


‘r, Gordon B. Kaufmann, as architect, to the 


‘uon ol the problem of providing for fifty 
ts a home, on the one hand, monumental 
vnified, and, on the other, personal and 

Built around spacious patios already 

‘rom the magie of the landscape artist's 

ie building rises from its one-story re- 
and living-room on the south to the 
iree-story unit, which stands out red- 
against the blue of the Sierra Madre 
¢ not far in the background. 


After the inaugural luncheon for the five hun- 
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dred guests and delegates, and after the impres- 
sive academic procession, the inauguration ex- 
ercises were held in the Pomona College open- 
air theater. The Pomona College choir gave 
the anthem, and sang “The Spacious Firmament 
on High” as the stars began to appear in the 
dusk of early evening. 

The Hon. Newton D. Baker, of Cleveland, 
former Secretary of War, paid a tribute to the 
creative contribution of Miss Scripps to this 
and to other enterprises, and interpreted the 
need of the state for the proper type of educa- 
tion. (Mr. Baker’s address is printed on p. 
639). 

Dr. James A. Blaisdell’s last act before re- 
signing the presidency of Pomona College to 
assume the presidency of Claremont Colleges 
was to confer the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws upon Miss Seripps, Mrs. Florence Scripps 
Kellogg receiving the degree for her aunt, who 
was not able to be present. In the presenta- 
tion Dr. Blaisdell described the influence of 
Miss Scripps, “to whose comprehensive and 
catholic love of learning, to whose steadily 
scientific mind, to whose lifelong devotion to 
human welfare these colleges and the world 
are, and will always be, profoundly in debt.” 

The brief induction address was given by 
Jacob C. Harper, Esq., president of the board 
of trustees, whose advice and aid contributed 
greatly to the development of the Claremont 
Colleges plan and the foundation of the new 
institution. In characterizing Dr. Ernest J. 
Jaqua, Mr. Harper said: 

“The gentleman whom it is my pleasure to 
induct as president of Scripps, was born on 
a farm in the great state of Iowa, forty-five 
years ago, educated in the public schools, and 
graduated from Grinnell in 1907. Two years 
as student secretary of the state Y. M. C. A. 
in Indiana, and three years of graduate study 
at Union Theological Seminary and Columbia 
University were followed by a happy period of 
five years as assistant to the president and 
dean of men at Grinnell. Harvard University 
conferred on him the Ph.D. degree in June, 
1919. After returning to college work in 1922, 
as dean of men and professor of education at 
Colorado College, Mr. Jaqua came to Pomona as 
dean of the faculty and professor of education 
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in the fall of 1923. Ever since he has been 
intimately associated with Dr. Blaisdell in ad- 
vancing the dream of a group of small resi- 
dential colleges at Claremont. Every step of 
Seripps College has had the benefit of Dr. 
Jaqua’s wise and winning personality and un- 
tiring energy. A student of education, experi- 
enced in administration, with an ideal Christian 
home life, he is admirably equipped for the 
great opportunity and responsibility which the 
new college presents. It was natural, there- 
fore, that he should be the unanimous choice of 
its board of trustees for president.” 

In the inaugural address, printed on page 631, 
President Jaqua sketched the four main types 
of higher education developed in the United 
States, and presented his ideal of education, 
which combines “culture and competence” by 
preserving from the experience of the American 
college those elements which are most fruitful 
for the individual and for society. 

After the president’s reception at the new 
residence hall, a banquet celebrating the for- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of Pomona 
College as well as the establishment of the new 
institution closed the events of the inauguration 
day. Dr. Nathaniel Wright Stephenson, pro- 
fessor of history at Seripps College, struck the 
dominant note of the evening in lamenting the 
divorce between the environment of our educa- 
tional institutions and the aim of the colleges 
themselves. 

“Is it not true,” asked Dr. Stephenson, “that 
a hundred years ago, for example, the entire 
environment in which education was placed was 
in harmony with the educational system itself? 
Is it not true that there was a reinforcement 
of everything that education had to offer—a 
reinforcement by the estimates of society at 
large? Everything that was started in the edu- 
cational system was carried on, reinforced, was 
put at a premium, in all the subsequent life of 
the college graduate.” But while lamenting the 
divorce between education and practical life 
to-day, Dr. Stephenson presented the challenge 
of a new synthesis. “The great problem of 
American education to-day,” said Dr, Stephen- 
son, “is, how can we create an environment 
that will reinforee the values which we wish to 
create in our formal education? If the environ- 
ment we need is to be created, I see no other 
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way but for the educational system itself to 
create it.” 

In similar vein the “Hon. Newton D. Baker 
lamented the passing of a common body of 


knowledge which once was possessed by all edn. 
cated men, and which is now diffused into a 
thousand specialized fields of learning. In eon. 
clusion, “What I do want,” stated Mr. Baker, 
“is that college men and women when they go 
out of college should have, all over this wide 
land of ours, a common body of knowledge, s 
that there will be one nerve which will respond 
to a common ideal.” 

A conference on the education of women, , 
held on Saturday morning, October 15, closed 
inauguration, 
The problems of the education of women were 


the special ceremonies of the 
discussed by a number of speakers, and con- 
ments from the floor added to the practical 
interest of the proceedings. The most signif 
cant address of the occasion was probably 
given by President John H. T. Main, of Grin- 
nell College, who emphasized the fundamental 
value of reading, since the thorough mastery 
and assimilation of a few of the great ereative 
masterpieces of the world is the essence of truly 
cultural education. (President Main’s address 
will be printed in ScHOOL aNp Society.) 

No account of the inauguration would be com- 
plete without a tribute to the indispensable con- 
tribution made at this occasion by a number of 
distinguished women. In the brevity and ap- 
propriateness of their addresses they mail- 
tained an excellence marked by all the guests 
Especially notable were the 
brief addresses of Mrs. M. Dorsey, 
President Aurelia H. Reinhardt, of Mills Col 
lege, Mrs. Joseph F. Sartori, Mrs. J. B. lar 
beer, Mrs. John F. Mead, and Dean Mary 
Yost, of Stanford University. 

The second permanent building on the 
Seripps College campus will be begun wit 
the next few weeks, and will be ready for the 
oceupancy of the second entering class next 
fall. Meanwhile, the plans for the entire I 
stitution are being completed, and, by the "me 
the fourth class enters, the seeond college for 
women west of the Rocky Mountains will be 
practically fully equipped for the prospective 
student body of two hundred and fifty members. 
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